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jA.1. ROOT, 
AN INCREASE OF COLONIES TO PRE- 
SERVE COMBS. 


A SUBJECT OF VERY GREAT IMPORTANCE 
TO MANY OF THE BEE-KEEPERS,. 


INDEED 


FTER the great mortality of bees the past win- 
ter and spring, the question comes from al- 
most every quarter, * What shall I do to pre- 
serve the combs, and how can I increase the 
few remaining colonies so they will again 

take all the combs?” As I propose to answer the 

first question by telling how to do the latter, I will 
dwell on the first only long enough to say, that if 
your bees are so reduced that they can not possibly 
be multiplied so as to use all the combs left by those 
which have died, the only thing to do is to fumigate 
them with burning sulphur every two or three 
weeks during warm weather, unless you have some 
moth-proof room in which you can place them, aft- 
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have one other fair colony; and if any do not have 


| such a one, I should advise the purchase of one, or 


er fumigating them thoroughly twice, which should | 


have two or three weeks intervening between the | 
The hanging | 
of combs two or more inches apart can not be de- | 


times, so as to allow all eggs to hatch. 


pended upon, as I have had quite a number of | 
| thus keep on forming colonies as long as I have 


combs destroyed in trying that plan. 

The main question before us, then, is, how to in- 
crease the few remaining colonies as much and as 
early as possible. As nothing can be gained by try- 
ing to increase colonies till some of them have their 
hives full of bees and brood, I advise all to wait un- 
til at least one is strong, before trying my plan. 


When you have such a colony, and desire to pro- 
ceed, turn to page 304 of GLEANINGS for May 1, and 
read carefully the plan I there give for forming a | 
nucleus; for this is the system we are to adopt. 
Besides the strong colony, it will be necessary to | 





a pound of bees with a queen. Having two colo- 
nies, such as is referred to, I proceed to the strong- 
est and get in my box (as given on page 304) about a 
pint of bees, which in due time have given to them 
the queen from the weaker colony, when the bees 
and queen are left in the box until the next morn- 
ing, and hived as I gave directions, taking the comb 
of brood from the weaker, and the frame of honey 
from the stronger, that are placed in the hive upon 
hiving them. The colony from which you took the 
queen is now allowed to build queen-cells; or you 
can use the Alley or other improved plans of get- 
ting queen-cells, whichever you prefer. 

As soon as the first cell is sealed, you are to form 
another little colony, using the same queen as be- 
fore to form it with; when in 48 hours I give the 
first cell which was sealed to the little colony the 
queen was removed from. 

About this time I also make the third little colo- 
ny, using bees each time from the strong one, and 
the same queen to form each colony with. In 48 
hours I give a cell to the second little colony, and 


cells or virgin queens to give them; for if the cells 
are not all used up when it is time for the first 
young queen to hatch, IT cut all out but one (which 
should be left for that colony), and place them in a 
queen-nursery, so that I can use virgin queens in- 
stead of cells. If I was successful in getting a good 
lot of queen-cells, I have, at the time the last virgin 
queen is used, from ten to twelve colonies of bees, 
into which I now begin to place the combs I wish to 
keep the moths from. I forgot to say, that, after 
making the first little colony, I placed a comb in the 
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! 
strong colony in place of the frame of honey taken | 


from it; and that for each succeeding colony form- 
ed, this comb now having a few eggs init, is taken 
out and another put in its place, while the frame of 
honey should be taken from those you wish to pre- 
serve from the moth. In putting the frames of 
combs in the little colonies I place them beyond the 
division-board until the queen gets to laying, when 
one by one they are placed in the brood-nest, as the 
colony gets strong enough so the queen will fill | 
them with eggs. 

The bees will care for the combs as regards keep- 
ing the moths from them, just as well beyond the 
division-board as they would if no division-board 
were there. When the last little colony is made I 
use nearly three times the bees in making it, and 
give, when hiving them, two or more frames of 
hatching brood, so that, in a week or so, IT may 
again have a fair colony to rear queen - cells from; | 
for at the expiration of about two weeks the same 
operation is to be repeated, and eight to ten more 
colonies formed. 

Again in two or three weeks, or as soon as the | 
original strong colony is in fine condition, more are 
formed; but as it grows later in the season, a quart 
or more of bees are taken to form the colony, in- 
stead of a pint. Finally, as fall draws on, the first- 
formed little colonies are strong enough to spare 
bees. Atthis time I take bees froin three or four 
colonies, thereby getting bees enough to make a 
good full colony at once. By the above plan it is 
no trouble at all to build up a depopulated apiary 
again, especially if you are willing to feed liberally 
when honey is not coming in from the field; and I 
believe it is far cheaper than to buy bees by the 
pound, and queens to put with them, as many do. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 1, 1885. 

Friend D., I especially approve of your 
pn of getting at least one strong colony, 
yefore you begin forming nuclei. .A power- 
ful colony will bear drawing bees and brood 
from to a wonderful degree, without materi- 
al injury; but we should be careful how we 
cripple colonies already weak, by untimely 
division or abstraction. Circumstances may 
make it needful to modify any rules that 
may be laid down; but I think any smart 
bee-keeper will be able to devise ways simi- 
lar to the one you mention, to get his surplus 
combs under the control of the bees, even if 
he have but very few colonies to start with. 


—W ee 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN REGARD TO 
MAKING FOUR-PIECE SECTIONS. 


HOW TO DO SMOOTHER WORK WITH AN ORDINARY 
CIRCULAR SAW THAN CAN BE DONE BY THE 
AID OF THE SANDPAPERING MACHINE 
OR PLANER, 
‘OW slow is the march of progress! IHun- 
dreds of times I have invented cum- 
brous machinery for doing certain 
kinds of work, that I thought at the 
time were marvels of skill and in- 





genuity, and then found out some time aft- 
erward that the whole machine could be 
dispensed with entirely, and still do better | 
work, and faster. I have seen this so many | 
times, that, when something new had to be | 
worked out, I have thought to myself, “Now | 








7 likely when we get more acquainted 
with this business, this whole machine will 
be dispensed with entirely.”’ For all that, 
the machine has to be built. The same 
thing is true the world over. Sitting down 


| and waiting will not get us along any. We 


must roll up our sleeves, and push into the 
business before us; hew out something that 
will do the work, change it, simplify it as 
we go along, and when we get it to produce 
exactly the pe | we want, then, but not be- 
fore, we can begin substituting simple 
means for what before has been complicated. 

Three months ago we printed a cut of a 
machine for making section boxes out of four 
pieces of wood. The machine has been run- 
ning in our saw-room ‘ever since it was got- 
ten up, and has worked up short bits of bags- 
wood into enough nice sections to pay for it- 
self several times over. The machine I allude 
to has a circular saw and sandpapering 
wheel together, as shown on page 158. Now 


| hear the sequel : 


To-day Mr. Gray brought me some pieces 
of wood sawed up for ends of wide frames. 
These wide frames are to hold only one tier 
of sections, so the pieces are only four or 
live inches long. They are too short to run 
through the planer practicably. We have 
formerly sawed them with a planer saw; 
but such a saw is too slow, as you all know. 
Well, these pieces were sawed with an ordi- 
nary ten-inch circular saw, and they were 
smoother on both sides than the work of the 
planer saw, or the planer or sandpapering 
machine. 

What did they doit with ? Why, they did 
it with an ordinary ten-inch saw, filed with- 
out any set. It is possible to use such a saw 
without any set, because the stuff is so short, 
and because the basswood was so thorough- 
ly seasoned. ‘To accomplish this, however, 
several things are necessary. First, as I 
have said before, use extra nice basswood 
lumber thoroughly seasoned. Second, a filer 
who can file a saw so it can be run safely 
Without any set; that is, on short stuff, 
such asI have mentioned. Third, a man- 
drel that runs absolutely true. Every tooth 
of your saw must follow in an exact line the 
tooth that goes before it. Fourth, a man 
long accustomed to the business, for a saw- 
yer. 

After the saw had cut up a large pile of 
these sticks, it was put on to four-piece sec- 
tions, both of basswood and white poplar, 
and it turned out the best work that has 
ever been made in our establishment. I 
asked our saw-filer if he could file another 
saw just like that; that is, so it could be 
run without set, and without a single tooth 
in the saw leaving a mark on the woodwork. 
Ile said he thought he could, and he is now 
at it. 

Ihave given you this long description of 
the matter, because I think there are expert 
saw-filers and sawyers among our readers 
who can do this same thing. All you want 
in order to make beautiful sections, and 
make them rapidly, is a gang of saws to do 
the dovetailing, and a single rip saw to slice 
up the blocks. 

Now, then, friends, to do this you must 
have perfect tools, and you must be expert 
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in their use, or it can not be done at all; but 
when you do reach the proficiency to be able 
to do it, you can do it faster than you can 
make the ungainly things that a good many 
of us have used and called sections. Per- 
haps I might add, that, in filing the saw the 
teeth are to be filed almost exactly straight 
across ; but the filer first files every other 
tooth, then turns the saw over and files the 
remaining teeth. You will need to takea 
new saw that has never had the teeth set at 
all. Our ten-inch rip saws are just about 
the proper guage; and when they come 
from the factory without injury or bruise, 
they are perfectly flat. May be your man- 
drel will have to be trued up before you can 
do it; but it will pay well to have a man- | 
drel and saws kept in Just this trim. 

Since the above was written, our saw-filer 
has filed another saw, so as to do as well as 
the first; and we are not only using it on 
four-piece sections, but also on the one- 
piece, making, I think, finer sections than 
we everj made before, without the use of a 
planer at all. It takes an expert man at the 
saw-table, however. A new man would be 
pretty apt to get the sections thin at one 
end, or, worse still, get them to bowing. 
But I feel sure that almost any man who 
runs a circular saw can, by steady practice, 
learn to cut sections in the way I have men- 
tioned. It isa great saving of lumber, sav- 
ing of time, and a saving of expensive ma- 
chinery. Anothér thing, a good many sec- 





tions are spoiled by being put through the 
planer. All this loss will be saved. The | 
man who files the saw must also be an ex- | 
pert; but I believe the friends who own | 
saws Can manage it if they try hard. 


oO 


SHALL A BEE-JOURNAL BE CONNECT- 
ED WITH THE SUPPLY BUSINESS? 


THE OPINION OF A CORRESPONDENT OF THE C, B. J. 





E extract the following from the Can- 
adian Bee-Journal of June 3: 


I think it is very fortunate that its editor 
[D. A. Jones] is in the supply business, as I 
maintain that we are benefited by this. | 
GLEANINGS is a good example of this. I say 
that GLEANINGS is worth more than any other 
journal to-day to any American bee-keeper, if for 
no other reason than such articles as are useful to 
bee-keepers are continually being brought to their 
notice. It is all nonsense about a bee-journal be- 
ing better, apart from a supply business. Its edit- 
or is thereby enabled to give better value for the 
price. In answer to the question of A. I. Root, 
whenin ashort editorial giving the reduction in glass, 
he says: * Now it seems to me, friends, it is a pretty 
good idea to have a bee-journal that is able to tell 
you twice a month all about the decline in price of 
such things as keepers are obliged to buy more or 
less. Don’t you think sor” I reply, most decidedly. 
To persons living in Canada there is not so much 
advantage, but I have often thought that the bee- 
keepers of the United States should be very grate- 
fulto A. 1. Root for what he has done and is doing 
inthis way. I might say that every article I have 
purchased from him hus been well worth the price 
charged. Of course, having to pay a heavy duty on 
some lines of goods is against us. Now I look upon 
the C. B. J.as I look upon GLEANINGS, that your 
position enables you to take the same place in Can- 
ada that A. 1. Root does in the States, and I am in- 
deed grateful that you have undertaken its pub- 
lication. 


We thank friend Deadman for his kind 
words: but I would suggest that, by | 
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way of variety, we have one or more bee- 
journals not connected with the supply bus- 
iness ; that is, providing there is sufficient 
demand for such a journal. No doubt there 
would be some advantages in having sucha 
journal. But now may I be permitted to 
make a little protest of my own? When 
new bee-journals start up (and doubtless 
they will start,as they have started), will 
they please to bear in mind that it is neither 
courtesy nor policy to commence pecking at 
old established journals ? Suppose yoti 
should attend an evening party, and you 
should commence right out, before all those 
veople, abusing some one who is present. 
Vhat would be thought of you, if you per- 
sisted in dragging your personal likes and 
dislikes into the presence of a well-bred 
company? You would probably be severely 
letalone,and you might possibly be shown the 
door, in some circles. Well, whatever ap- 
pears in a public journal is, in one sense, be- 
fore the people. and in a place where every- 
body is bound by all rules of etiquette to be- 
have himself as becomes a ventleman. I 
have sometimes thought that the opinion 
seems to have obtained a lodging in some 
hearts, that a man might build himself or his 
journal up, by saying sneering and insulting 
things of those who had acquired at least a 
tolerably fair standing by years of at least 
tolerably fair service. 
ES ee 


MORE SWINDLING NOTICES IN RE- 
GARD TO ADULTERATING HONEY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
THAT PERSIST IN PUBLISHING THESE 
FALSEHOODS, 





E clip the following from the A. B../.: 


MISREPRESENTATIONS ABOUT HONEY.— 
Mr. A. F. Robson, Italy, N. Y., writes thus: 
I clip the following from the Yates (N. Y.) 
County Chronicle, and send it to the Bee 
Journal as a specimen of lying: “ The Al- 
bany correspondent of the Tribune says: Some curi- 
ous facts were revealed by the packers of canned 
goods in private conversation. ‘You would not 
think the parings and cores of apples of any use, 
would you?’ said one ¢f the packers toa friend. 
He then continued: ‘ Well, a fruit-packing establish- 
ment makes use of every thing; like the pork-pack- 
ing factories, which save every thing except the 
pig’s grunt. When we are packing and drying ap- 
ples, we have tops and tons of parings and cores. 
‘These we sell tothe makers of jelly. All kinds of 
jellies are made of the material. You can not buy 
real currant jelly in the groceries. Every bit of it 
is apple with some essence in it. But that is not 
the sole use of apple- parings. Occasionally we 
keep them so long that they can not be converted 
into jelly. Then we sell them to the makers of 
strained honey. All the strained honey that you see 
in the market is made of it—there is not a bit of hon- 
ey about it.”’ What next? Does there not seem to 
be a demand for this kind of lies? 


And so all this liquid honey to be found 
in the markets is made from apple-parings, 
is it? The above extract does not state 
clearly whether the statement was published 
in the N. Y. Tribune or not: but 1 should 
like to know for certain whether any of our 
readers have seen the above in the New 
York Tribune, or in any other newspaper. 
Well, instead of sitting down and folding our 
hands, and saying there is no help for it, we 
poopene one means of helping the matter as 
ollows: Keep a standing notice in the col- 
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umns of our bee-journals, of the names of 
newspapers that persist in giving place to 
these falsehoods. Hunt up the name of the 
reporter, if it is possible to get it. and give 
him all the publicity he wants. When the 
editor of any newspaper will correct the 
statement, and apologize for letting it go 
into his columns, then we will take his name 
out, and not before. If the bee-keepers of 
the world are not a very large body, they are 
at least large enough to let their influence be 
felt. Whois the reporter that furnished the 
above, and what paper besides the Yates Co. 
Chronicle has given place to it? I think we 
will fix it about this way: We will start a 
new department in) GLEANINGS, With a 
head something like the following : 


FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. When 
any paper will correet the matter publicly, with suitable apol 
ogy. the name wil be dropped. A copy of this article will be 
mailed to the editor of any paper giving place to such state 
ments, with a written protest, before the name of the paper i 
given. After the lapse of a suitable time, if the matter is not 
corrected we will Keep a standing notice, to warn the people 
atiarge that said paper does not scruple to give publicity to 
this class of falschoods 


The more one reads the extract above, the 
more diabolical it sounds. Please notice: 
* After the apple-parings have been kept so 
long that they are spoiled, and won't make 
jelly, they are sold to the makers of strained 
honey.” Furthermore, * All strained honey 
in the market” (I presume they mean liquid 
honey) *‘is made of * these same sour apple- 
skins. Of course, this includes packages 
put up by the apiarists themselves ; and we 
are told, with a great show of candor, there 
is not a bit of honey about it. 

oe re 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PUTTING NEW GOODS IN OUR 
PRICE LIST BEFORE THEY HAVE BEEN 
PROVEN, ETC, 


WISH to say of GLEANINGS, that it is almost too 

good for advertising purposes. I inserted an 
adv't, got answers from almost everybody, and 
as many orders as I could fill. 

Bees are all in fine condition, and I did not 
lose any in wintering. I] took my first comb honey 
May 15, which I think is very good for this locality. 
In the fall my bees bring in a quantity of beautiful 
dark-red honey, which is very thick, and has an ex- 
cellent flavor. Can you tell me what it is made of? 

Do you sell any reversing devices at the present 
time? I can not tell from GLEANINGS whether you 
do or not. EDWARDS. LEA. 

Brighton, Md., May 27, 1885. 

Friend L., GLEANINGs isan excellent adver- 
tising medium for seasonable goods where 
the prices are reasonable or low; but some 
of the brethren have complained that they 
did not get a single application from 
their advertisement. The reason was, the 
advertisement was something not quite in our 
line, the price was high, or it was something 
behind the times, and not wanted by any- 


rr 


body. As an illustration, one friend ad- 
vertised some books on freemasonry. No- 
body ever replied to his advertisement. An- 
other advertised seed wheat. ‘The price was 
rather high, and the kind of wheat was 
something the people did not know much 
about. I believe he had no answer. But as 
a rule, those who have advertised bees at low 
prices have been, like yourself, more than 
satistied.—I can not give even a guess where 
the red honey came from, without tasting it. 
When you get some more, if you will let us 
know I will send you a wooden block in 
Which to mail us a small portion.—We are 
selling the reversing device described and il- 
lustrated on page 157. Weare sellinga great 
many, and are waiting anxiously for reports 
from them. They are not yet in the price 
list, because I do not wish to put any thing 
in the price list until it has been pretty well 
tested by actual use, and at least a good 
many different people have decided that it is 
worthy of a place among the established 
* bee-lixings.” The Heddon honey-board, 
Moore’s erate for sections, Klimitz” queen- 
catcher, and quite a lot of other things are at 
present undergoing the ordeal of public 
opinion. If they decide them to be good 
during the present season, they will go into 
the price list. 


NOVES AND QUERIES. 


FIGHTING AND DEAD BEES IN FRONT OF A NEW 
SWARM. 

HAD a colony that cast a swarm on the 24th. It 
was an extra large swarm. They settled on a 
fence-rail. [ hived them in the usual way, and 
ever since then they have been fighting. The 
ground around is covered with dead bees. The 

entrances are three feet apart — hives all alike, and 

vainted white. What is the matter? 

Hunter's Depot, Ky., May, 1885. KR. B. BARNEs. 

{Friend B., your concluding words give the clew 
to the whole trouble. Three feet is not far enough 
apart to place hives; and if the hives are painted all 
alike, the trouble is likely to be still worse. They 
have probably got over their quarreling, and are all 
right by this time; but many bees will get into the 
wrong hives, and be lost, if you leave them as they 
are. If you face one about so as topoint a different 
way, this would make some difference. Better put 
them as much as eight or ten feet apart, if you can 
conveniently. ] 








? 


DOES THE SWARMING TELEPHONE INJURE BEES? 


Tam ashamed to ask any more questions, but can 
not listen any longer to that new telephone shoot- 
ing my bees once a minute, without asking you if 
you think it brings one down at every stroke. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis., May 26. QUANDARY. 

{Friend Q., the same thought came into my mind 
when we first used the swarming telephone; but 
upon going out and watching the bees as they 
bumped against the wire, I was satisfied that it did 
not hurt them materially; for after being knocked 
out of their course a little they flew along as if 
nothing had happened. Will some of the other 
friends make observations, and report? Bees often 
bump against blades of grass or stalks of timothy; 
but even if it knocks them down it does not seem to 
hurt them any. I would not have the wire so near 
the bees that they would strike it very much while 
at their regular work. If you can conveniently, 

| raise it so high that a bee seldom strikes it unless 
| the swarm is in the air] 
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HOME-MADE CANS FOR HONEY. 


THE WAY OUR FRIEND MUTH-RASMUSSEN DOES IT. 
2 S$ shipping honey-cans made up is very 
hb expensive, on account of the bulk, we 
have for some time been doing quitea 






by sending them Jones cans in the 
flat. We extract the following article from 
the Pacific Rural Press of March 28, written 
by our friend Wm. Muth-Rasmussen: 


The Jones honey-cans can be procured in the flat, 
most of them at one-half the cost of ready-made 
cans. Fifty of the sheets, forming the side of the 
cans, are stuck inside each other, making an almost 
solid block, little larger than a single can. Thus 
they take up very little room in shipping, and the 
freight charges are consequently considerably less 
than for ready-made cans. The bee-keeper may, at 
his leisure, put these cans together and keep them 
on hand for filling directly from the tank. Larger 
cans may of course be used for home storage, and 
the honey from them can be poured into a tank at 
any time, when it is desirable to fill a lot of the 
small cans. The only extra implement required 
is an 





“EXPANSION TOOL,” 


Which consists of a center-piece with handle, to 
which are loosely riveted four pairs of U-shaped 
springs, holding four plates, or leaves. These 
leaves drop together when the handle is raised, but 
spread apart when the tool is set down ona flat, 
smooth surface. After putting the top, bottom, 
and side of acan together, the expansion tool is 
dropped through the hole in the top. By pressing 
on the handle, the center-piece is pushed to the bot- 
tom, and the four leaves, by the tension of the 
springs, are forced outward, pressing the edges of 
the sheet firmly against the flanges of the top and 
hottom. All the joints are now soldered in the usu- 
al manner, and the expansion tool removed by 
simply pulling the handle, which relesses the ten- 
sion on the springs and causes the leaves to drop 
close. together. The cans are then tested by filling 
them with water and letting them stand a little 
while. If any of them leak it will be shown by the 
water, and it is far easier to mend the leak now 
than after the can has been filled with honey, as ev- 
ery old bee-keeper knows. In 
FILLING THE CANS 
They should be placed ona scale which will take 


off the tare. directly under the honey-gate of the | 


tank: and if the honey is not too cold and thick, it 
will keep a person busy opening and closing the 
gate. removing and covering the filled cans and 
putting empty ones in their place. Previous to fill- 
ing the cans, each cover should have asmall pin- 
hole punched in the center by a sharp-pointed prick- 
puneb. This is for letting out the air, when sealing 
the can. 
SEALING. 


I make my sealing-wax of equal parts of rosin | 


and beeswax. Dark-colored beeswax answers the 
purpose just as well as light, as the rosin makes the 
mixture of a bright. yellow color. The wax and 
rosin are melted together in # can on the stove, and 


little trade with the friends away off, | 


{ 
| a little at the time poured into another can, provid- 
ed with a handle and lip, from which it is poured 
into the groove around the cover of the honey-can. 
As the air in the can gets warm, and expands under 
the influence of the hot sealing-wax, it would force 
| its way out and make air-bubbles in this, if the cov- 
er were not provided with the above-mentioned 
air-hole. When the sealing-wax has cooled off, the 
air-hole is closed with a small drop of solder. 
Finally the labels are r on with dextrine or 
pa. and the cans placed on shelves, or packed in 
»0xes for shipment. The boxes should be marked 
with the size and number of the cans, and with the 
name and address ot the producer. which can be 
done by means of stencil-plates, so that nothing re- 
mains to be done, before shipping, but to add the 
name and address of the consignee. If the honey 
is still liquid at the time of shipping, it will be nec- 
essary to mark the box “This Side Up.”” Butif the 
honey is granulated in the cans, they will stand any 
amount of rough handling. To prevent the labels 
from injury by rubbing against each other, the 
cans should be tightly wedged together by wads of 
old newspapers; and if there are two or more tiers 
of cuns in a box,a sheet of clean packing-paper 
should be placed between them. 
THE SIZE OF CANS 
Must depend partly on the public demand, partly 
on the price of the honey and of the cans. To avoid 
trouble in making change, it will be best to adopt 
such sizes as can be retailed at even 25, 50, or 75 cts. 
each. People seldom care to buy a larger quantity 
|} at the time, and generally have the cash ready 
which they wish to expend. 

It is wonderful how readily, particularly the 
smaller cans, go off. At a recent “Indian fandan- 
go" inthis neighborhood I sold in a couple of days 
50 two-pound cans at 25 cents each. Old and young 
of the dusky tribe came with their two bits, and 
wanted a can of honey, and many were no doubt 

| influenced by the knowledge that the can could be 
used again, when the honev was gone. 
Wa. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal., Feb. 1, 1885. 


VT ee 
SHIPPING BEES WITHOUT WATER. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SIMPLICITY HIVE-BODLES 
WITHOUT COVERS. 


OW do you fill those tin bottles with water in 
your bee shipping-cages? Why do you not 
sell Simplicity bee-hives without cover or 
bottoms’ You can sell bodies with rim- 
pieces, or bodies without rim-pieces. You 

know the Simplicity bodies are used also largely for 
storing surplus combs away; and if we need them 
we can get a cheap bottom-board, and also a cheap 
cover by your tin sheets. A good many bee-keep- 
ers have use for u large number of bodies, but not 
for cover and bottom; we use, sometimes, these 
hives three stories high. What is the use, then, of 
the three covers, or bottom? If I were a supply- 
dealer Lam sure I could sella large number of these 
hive-bodies, and could do the bee-keepers a great 
favor. H. M. MOYER. 

Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa., May 30, 1885. 

Friend M., we do not use tin bottles any 
more at all. We have not used any for two 
years. By many experiments we have satis- 
fied ourselves that, while sometimes during 
an exceedingly dry spell a shipment is lost 
for want of water, there are more times 

when the water does more harm than good, 
with the best arrangements we have been 
able to get up. You can fill the bottles, 
however, by means of a common oil-can 
filled with water, or by holding them under 

a stream of water, falling say a foot or two. 

—In regard to the Simplicity bodies, why, 

| bless your heart, we have been selling them 


| for ten or fifteen vears in just the way you 
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mention. If you examine any of our price | 
lists for years past, you will find that it says | 
the price of a body only is equal to the price 
of a cover; so that, in any of our tables, 
bodies will be half as much as a one-story | 
hive with one cover. 
EE Or OO — 


A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN COM-| 
MENCING TO KEEP BEES. 





SOME OF HER PERPLEXITIES AS WELL AS SUC- 
CESSES. 


HAVE always thought I should like to take care 

of bees. We have been in the habit of buying 
honey of our neighbors every fall, and it seem- 
ed to me I would rather pay out money for 
bees, and raise my own honey. So about the 
middle of June last year I purchased a swarm of | 
Italians, for which I paid $9.00. 

We live in the midst of a farming country, with 
plenty of fruit-blossoms, clover, and buckwheat, 
and near the shore of beautiful lake Chautauqua. 
I sent for the A BC book, and, not long after, for 
GLEANINGS. The more 1 learned about bees, the 
more I found there was to learn. 1 so much wished 
I could visit some geod apiarist, and ask, oh so many 
questions! but there were none within 20 miles, 
and so I turned again and again to the A BC book. 

My neighbors keep black bees, but they simply 
hive them when they swarm, and take up honey in 
the fall. If they half die through the winter, it is 
no more than they expected. I found I could not 
gain very much information from them, so I re- 
solved to depend on what I could learn by reading, 
and my own common sense. Experience is oftena 
dear teacher, but a pretty good one after all. 

WhenI bought my bees, the brood combs were 
nearly empty. They went right to work, however, 
and soon filled the brood-combs, but did not seem 
at all inclined to work in the sections. About the 
last of July they sent out a nice large swarm. Per- 
haps my experience in regard to the swarm may 
teach others who are just beginning, to be more | 
watchful. 

I am a farmer's wife, and do my own work. 
Previous to their swarming I had watched them 
pretty closely for two weeks. That day I had been 
unusually busy, and an occasional glance toward 
the hives was all the attention I gave them until | 
about 6 P. M., when I went out to the hive. An air 
of listless inactivity about the front of the hive 
made my heart jump. I lifted the cover; about 
half the usual quantity of bees were dejectedly 
crawling around the combs, as though they had lost 
their best friend. My bees, my beautiful yellow 
bees, with the Italian queen, were gone! I went 
into the house and sat down, I was very tired, and 
this disappointment made me feel as though a good 
old-fashioned cry would be the next thing on the 
programme. My husband came in for the milk- 
pails. He had been very skeptical in regard to my 
ability to take care of the bees. 

‘What is the matter?” 

“My bees are gone.” 

“Are you sure?” 

"7a. 

“Let's go out and see; may be they are some- 
where round on the trees.” 

“Oh, no! they must have swarmed this forenoon, 
and now it is almost night. They have gone to the 


ete 


} | back of the hen-house.” 





woods long ago.” 


But he went out, and soon came back, saying, 
“They are on a low branch of an apple- tree, just 
Then I jumped. I seized a sheet, and spread it in 
front of a hive already prepared. He sawed off the 


limb, and I shook them gently in front of the hive. 


Didn’t Lenjoy seeing those bees go in? 
Well, they went to work upon their foundation, 
and built combs and filled with honey and brood. 


| The other hive did not do much fora long time, 


then their queen began to lay, and she proved a hy- 
brid. Soon cold weather came. I fed them sugar 
syrup a little in October. The last day of October I 
put them up snugly in chaff hives. Whenever there 
came a day warm enough, I would peek in to see if 
they were all right. I believe we had only one day 
in March when the mercury went above freezing. 
That day I looked in, found them all right, and 


| could see they had some honey, but did not like to 
| disturb them enough to see how much, and so for 


fear they might be getting out I tucked some candy 
in under the burlap across the frames. Then came 
day after day of zero weather and very little snow. 
I would go out and bank up the lower part of the 
hives with snow, and throw some lightly over the 
entrance. 

At last spring came, and my two swarms came 
through, strong and well. My neighbors were com- 
plaining of heavy losses. One day in April I was 
alarmed by signs of dysentery around my Italian 
hive. I think they had found a heap of rotten pom- 
ace near a cider-mill not far off. I fed them some 
sugar syrup to coax them to stay at home, and in 
two or three days all signs of disease disappeared. 
Ido not know whether that was the right thing to 
do or not. 

I did not take off the chaff cushions till about the 
middle of May. On the 23d of May the Italian hive 
swarmed (this time 1 was watching), but they did 
not cluster, and soon went back into the hive. 

The next day was rainy. On the 25th they came 
out again, and again went into the hive. Reading 
in the A BC book that bees would kill their queen 
if she did not swarm with them, I looked into the 
hive soon after they went back, to see if there was 
any trouble. The bees had gnawed through the 
burlap, and I found the queen anda few bees on 
top of the burlap. I thought I would cage her, and 
when they came out again put a new hive in the 


| place of the old, and let her go in with them when 


they went back, or else I would divide the bees and 
give her part. I got my cage all ready; but I dis- 
liked to pick her up by her wings, lest she might be 
injured; so I let her craw! on to a feather, and two 
or three of the bees with her. I put them into the 
cage, as I supposed, and looked to see if she was 
there. The worker-bees were there, but she was 
not. I did not see her fly, I did not see her drop. 
Now, where was she? I looked long and carefully 
in the grass—no queen. Did she fly? and if so, 
would she find her way to the hive, or be lost? At 
night I looked the hive over carefully, but could 
find no queen. Did she fly and get lost, or make 
her way back to the hive, and the bees kill her? 

I do not like hybrids. I always get stung when 
looking over that hive. They are doing good work, 
though, and the side sections are nearly full of nice 
honey. 

I do not want my hybrid hive to swarm naturally, 
so now I send to you for two queens. I am out of 
pocket about $25.00 for bees, hives, foundation, 
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queens, ete., and as yet have taken no honey, and 
received no income. I am not ready, however, to 
go into the column of Blasted Hopes. Indeed, I am 
quite confident I shall make a success of it in the 
end. SARAH M. W. BENTLEY. 

Fluvanna, N. Y., May 28, 1885. 

My friend, I have had bees behave just as 
yours do, when the queen was clipped. Are 
you sure she is not a clipped queen? I am 
inclined to think she is in the hive all right ; 


if not, you will find queen-cells within %4 or | 


48 hours. You could have divided the col- 
ony without any trouble, without purchas- 


ing any queens; but you will probably get | 


along faster with a fertile queen in each 
part of the divided hive’ If I were you I 
would be careful about paying out any more 
money until vou get some in. 





Your hus- | 


band and the other good p2ople can be much | 


quicker convinced of the possibilities with 
bees by seeing you market a good crop of 
honey, than by any thing you can possibly 
say to them. I can imagine just exactly 
how you felt. when your bees had swarmed, 
and you did not discover it until 6 o’clock in 
the afternoon; and I can tell something 
how your spirits arose when your husband 


announced that they were hanging on an ap- | 


ple-tree back of the poultry-house. 


a ee 
= 7—_— = 


BEES AND CIDER-MILLS. 








HAS A BEE-KEEPER ANY CHANCE OF REDRESS BY 
LAW? 





(7 E clip the following from the Kansas 
Bee-keeper. It is a portion of an an- 
swer given by our friend J. E. Pond 





dollars. Very likely the cider-mill man has 
been annoyed to a considerable extent, if he 
is not out of pocket more or less. Of course, 
he did not kill a thousand dollars’ worth of 
bees, but the bee-man thinks he killed so 
many that his colonies could not winter 
over. We will suppose the cider-mill was 
$100 damage instead of $1000; now, it is not 
likely it would have required over $10.00 out- 
lay to have fixed that cider-mill so that a bee 
could not get a sip of cider. The wire net- 
ting would very likely be a considerable ben- 
efit to the mill-owner as well as the bee- 
owner ; and it would certainly be a very bad 


_neighbor who would not cheerfully assent to 
a ype such as'friend Pond suggests. 
Oh how easy just a little of the spirit of 


brotherly love would ‘fix all these differences! 
OE 


FRIEND PORTER'S COMMENTS ON 
BLANTON’S APIARY. 


ADULTERATION OF SUGAR, ETC. 





J, OUR illustration of friend Blanton's apiary 
4 ought to be very suggestive to many. On 
“ stilts’? you may call it; but the ease with 
which a tall man can work among hives ele- 
vated one anda half feet from the ground, 





| und with a flat: roof,so that each hive is a table, 


to one of our bee-friends who claims | 


he has lost bees to the value of $1000 | 


because of a cider-mill run by his neighbor : 
A cider-mill would not be beneficial to an apiary, 
if near enough to it so that the bees could get to it. 
It might be beneficial to others, though, and proba- 
bly would be to its owner. 
A bee-keeper can not maintain an action against 


ought to be apparent, if it is not. Years ago I 
adopted‘short posts well set with cross cleats on top 
to support my hives, and I could not be tempted 
now to go on to the ground again. 

My covers_are all 18°; X26" inches, and one of the 
most valuable improvements I ever made was to 
cover each with a sheet of tin, and paint it. Roof- 
ing tin 20X28 is the kind. Wood covers will not 
stand in this climate, let them be selected never so 
well, and painted. No more leaky covers and wet 
cushions and quilts below them. This for good 
Mrs. Axtell, whose losses will be regretted by many 


| a reader of her great report for 1883. 


the owner of a cider-mill, erected on his own land. | 


As to the question of damage, the cider-mill man 


him. A man has a right to erect any thing on his | 
Jand that is not an injury to his neighbors; that is | 


to say, in the form of a nuisanee. A _ cider-mill 


would not be considered a nuisance, and the courts | 


would say that the bees must be shut up. I am 
aware that a cider-mill is rough on bees, but there 
is no help for it in law. The cases Mr. B. mentions 
are not parallel. A hog-pen is a nuisance, on ac- 
count of the smell, and detrimental to health. The 
flooding of land by a dam is not at all parallel 
either, for there is a direct act done which causes 
damage. Inthe above I have giventhe legal status 
of the matter. Morally, my idea is much the same. 
I don't see why my neighbor should be kept from 
putting up a cider-mill on account of my bees. My 
course, if he should do so, would be to go to him 
and get him to allow ine to put netting over the 
windows, or else try to get him to run his mill 
nights, and by force of moral suasion endeavor to 
get him to work as easy on the bees as he could. 
The matter of notice amounts to nothing. The only 
way an action could be maintained at law would be 
on the ground that the cider-mill man willfully and 
maliciously destroyed bees when he need not do so. 


I want to emphasize the suggestion friend 
Pond makes, of getting wire netting to put 
over the doors and windows of cider-mills. I 
wonder if lawyers always give that same sort 
of advice to their clients. Christian lawyers 
most assuredly do. Please notice, that our 


bee-friend says he has lost over a thousand 








Now, what can be handier than to- have tables on 
each side? Opening a hive we place the upper story 
on one, and_it is ready to receive the combs taken 


might say the bees were a nuisance and damage to | OUt, and can be made bee-tight by throwing a sheet 


over it—an important matter when bees are dispos- 
ed to rob. 

We always winter on summer stands here, and 
bees fly quite freely every pleasant winter's day. 
A burlap bag of chaff above the duck quilt affords 
such protection_that no losses need be feared, pro- 
vided the bees are really in a vital condition, with 
supplies of honey, a good queen, with young bees. 

Robbing, following careless exposure or queen- 
lessness, is a cause of more loss than any other one 
thing here. 

Now aword in regard to the sugar-feeding. I 
should like to ask the experimenters, pro and 
con, and especially friend Doolittle, for his last let- 
ter calls this matter up, of what value are such ex- 
periments, if we are not to know what kind of sugar 
is fed? We are most of us delightfully ignorant of 
what we get now in buying “standard granulated 
sugar.” I have been informed on good authority 
that all of our refined sugars are adulterated with 
grape sugar, or, rather, that they can be, and toa 
great extent are. Perhaps the low price of sugar, 
and the high price of corn, makes it less profitable 
now than formerly. If made free from chemical 
impurity, it may not poison, as glucose has, but it 
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is not sweet cnough to take the place of good nec- 
tar. The point is, with this uncertainty as to its 
character, how can any such experiments be of 
definite value as bearing upon “the pollen theory’? 
Here we are at times greatly annoyed by the accu- 
mulations of pollenin the brood-combs. They ap- 
pear to use a great quantity of it, and often clean 
out combs, I notice. 

Our season has been very backward, and for four 
weeks prior to the 22d we had only one light rain. 
Virginia will not, it is thought, produce more than 
one-third of a crop of wheat, and about the same of 
hay and outs in consequence. Fruit-bloom was 
abundant, and the yellow-locust bloom was wonder- 
fully profuse, and it has supplied an unusual 
amount of nice honey. A Hive on the scales gained 
an average of 5 lbs. daily, and 1 have sections al- 
ready capped; 90 colonies, and not a weak one 
among them. Ten were lost by starvation and rob- 
bing in wintering. 

Now as tothe markets, never before have prices 
been so low, and markets so dull. As producers we 
must be prepared to bear our share of the results 
of the general stagnation. While we have to sell 
cheap, we can buy low. It were useless to fold our 
hands and cease endeavor. There are no hard times 
when all that we need is so abundant. How differ- 
ent would it be if famine or pestilence should visit 
fair land! Surely we can not expect to get 20 
and 25 cents per pound for honey, when refined 
sugar is sold at 6 and 7e per Ib. J.W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, + Va., May 25, IS). 

Friend Porter, excuse me for objecting to 
any thing from so good an authority as your- 
self: but no one has as yet given satisfacto- 
ry proof that granulated sugar can be adul- 
terated, although it has been talked about 
at different times for years past. The cheap 
grades of brown sugar may be adulterated by 
grape sugar. and perhaps to some extent 
coffee A may also be adulterated ; but gran- 
ulated sugar is composed of dry hard crys- 


our 
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! 
swarins. They seem to be Jack-at-a-pinch swarms, 


and not the fulfillment of natural desires, as are 
prime swarms. 

Many times several of these after-swarms are 
cast, and it often seems that they never would 
cease as long as the queen-cells hold out, and the 
old colony could furnish workers to make up these 
little swarms. We have been advised to stop this 
after-swarming by clipping all the queen-cells but 
one, soon after the prime swarm issues. This 
method is a good one in theory; but in practice, 
bee-keepers have found that too often the cell left 
will failto batch. Oftener the bee-master fails to 
get all clipped but one, and out comes his second 
swarm when he is least expecting it. 

Practical honey-producers are asking for some- 
thing else, and here is the system of management 
that I adopted some years ago, and advocated, and 
one which friend Hutchinson and others have tried 
and reported “0. K.” 

Let us suppose that colony No.8 swarms June 
lth. With a non-erasive crayon we mark upon the 
hive, “O, June 15,” and on the hive in which we put 
the swarm, *'S, June 15." Thus we distinguish the old 


; colony from the swarm at a glance, as we make 


tals, and grape sugar can not be made to. 


form crystals. If there is any thing that 


can be used to adulterate granulated sugar | 


without detection, I have never heard of it. 
Is not this matter of adulteration of granu- 


lated sugar off from the same piece as the | 


adulteration of comb honey? 
i 


PREVENTING AFTERSWARMS. 


HEDDON’S METHOD OF DOING IT. 





ILL you please tell us, in GLEANLNGS or oth- 
erwise, what is the Heddon method of pre- 





mentioned? ENQUIRER. 
FRIEND HEDDON’S REPLY. 

About eight days after a colony casts a prime 
swarm, the queen-cells, that were left behind 
to re-queen the old colony, begin to hatch. The first 
queen out instinctively scents danger from rival 
queens that will soon hatch from the other queen- 
cells; so she at once attempts to destroy her rivals 
by stinging them before they come out for even 
battle. The bees seem to dislike this act of de- 
pravity; and to postpone bloodshed they divide up, 
a part coming out with this queen (sometimes two 
or more queens) while the rest remain to await the 
hatching of the other cells. Thus we get after- 





a 


these marks in large figures. 

When we hive the swarm (always on full sheets of 
wired fdn.), we place it on the old stand, moving the 
old colony a few inches to the north (our hives 
front east), with its entrance turned northward, 
away from its swarm about 45°. As soon as the 
new colony is well at work, having their location 
well marked (say two days), we turn the old colony 
back parallel with the new one. Now both hives 
face east, sitting close beside each other. While 
each colony now recognizes its own hive, they are, 
as regards all other colonies, on one and the same 
stand. ‘ 

The dates on the back ends of the hives indicate 
that second swarming may be looked for about 
June 23d. About two or three days before that 
date, and when the bees are well at work in the 
tields, we remove the old hive to a new location in 
another part of the apiary. This depopulates the 
old colony, giving the force to the new, leaving too 
few bees inthe old one for the young ‘‘misses’”’ to di- 
vide; and as they at once recognize this fact, they 


| fight it out on the line of “the survival of the 
fittest.” 


It is supposable, that when the old colony 


| swarmed it contained two or three tiers of surplus 


sections, more or less completed. It is well to at 
once place part of them on the swarm; and when 


| the final removal of the old colony is made, the rest 


venting after-swarms, which we often see 


may also be placed there: in which case there will 
be no Joss of surplus by robbing the old colony of so 
many bees—not if your hives are properly con- 
structed, arranged, and manipulated. 

The old colony contains no very young brood, and 
very many newly hatched bees, so there will 
be no loss of brood by this operation—not in swarin- 
ing time, in this locality and latitude, 

In six to ten days the old colony will have a fer- 
tile queen, as a rule, and become quite populous 
when surplus receptacles may be adjusted to it. 

In my practice with this method, and the practice 
of many others who have used it, | am not aware of 
one instance of failure. The plan embraces the ad- 
vantages of speed and certainty. It is done in half 
the time you are reading this article. There is no 
hunting for queens or queen-cells, or even opening 




















‘ | 
the hives. It needs only to be properly executed to 


be appreciated. 

If we are going to produce cheap honey at a prof- 
it, all our operations must be executed by just 
such simple, practical, and successful methods. 
We must manipulate hives more and frames !ess. 
All our hives must be readily movable, and we 
must make every thing work as nearly automatic 
as possible, and turn out first-class surplus honey. 

Dowagiac, £ Mich. JAMES HEDDON. 

Friend H., although I have never tried the 
above plan exactly, from what I know of 
bees I should call it sensible in every partic- 
ular. Of course, it includes natural swarm- 
ing, and getting swarms down from wherev- 
er they happen to cluster, and may be that 
is as well as we can do. Well, where natural 
swarming is permitted, I do not know of 


any better war of managing than the one | 


you give. I should think, however, the old 
stock would sometimes swarm, and send out 
an after-swarm, in spite of the treatment it 
had received. Will those who have tested 
the above, please report? for nov is the time 
when we want to avail ourselves of such 
simple plans if ever. 
nn 


HONEY-EXTRACTORS 





MADE SO AS TO REVERSE THE COMBS WHEN TURN- 
ED EITHER WAY. 


HE following was furnished us by Mr. 
~ EF. Rignon, of Turin, Italy. who trans- 
lated it from Italian into French, and 
our proof-reader has rendered it into 
English. The engravings are copied 
by our engraver from drawings of the ma- 
chine, which was exhibited at the Italian 
Exposition held at Turin, in 1884. 

The principle of centrifugal force was first util- 
ized in dyeing, by means of the hydro-extractor, 
und afterward applied with great success by the 
noble Chev. de Hruschka de Dolo, in extracting 
honey from the combs without pressing them, 
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thereby rendering a great service to apiculture. | 
But, like all human inventions, it was susceptible | 
of improvement. M. le Chev. Vassallo, of Castigli- | 
one, Moretta, Piermont, Italy, made one cf these | 


improvements in what is known as the automatic 


honey-extractor, which he presented at the Italian | 


General Exposition in Turin, in 1884. 


Till recently, to extract honey with the ordinary 
extractors it was necessary to reverse the combs, | 
during which operation the combs were more or | 
less injured. The Vassallo extractor overcomes | 


this inconvenience, as the operator, by means of 


the impetus which he gives to the machine, to the | 


right or left, can present the side of the comb from 
which he wishes to extract the honey, the centrifu- 
gal motion accomplishing the result. 

At the Florence Exposition, as early as I8v4, Mr. 
Vassallo presented an outline of his system, and for 
six frames; and in spite of the imperfections which 
appeared, he was awarded a medal of bronze, 

The extractor for six frames is composed, first, of 
an outer tank, or shell, resting on four legs so as to 
leave room for a smaller receptacle to receive the 
honey, which runs out of the spout E, Fig. 2. The di- 
mensions of the outer tank are: Diameter, 85 cen- 
timeters, or about 34 inches; depth at the middle, 
40 c.; depth at the edge, 33c¢, Resting on the bot- 
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tom of the tank is an upright shaft, F, 44 ¢. high, 
which carries, on its upper end, a pulley 10 ec. in di- 
ameter, driven by a larger one 24 c. in diameter, 
withfa_belt. This last pulley is provided! with a 
crank, which can be extended even beyond the pe- 
riphery of the pulley, so as to render more easy the 
rotation. 





CROSS SECTLON VIEW OF THE EXTRACTOR, LOOK 
ING DOWN FROM ABOVE, 


Diverging from the axis F, at top and bottom, are 
six arms, G, Fig. 2, 30 centimeters long, and 39 ¢ 
apart at their extremities. These arms are bound 
tirmly together by six small vertical strips, h, Fig. 2, 
at the ends, and by 12 other horizontal pieces, as 
shown at H, Fig. 1. Under the six frames there are 
us many open receptacles, made of wire cloth, as 
will receive the contents of a frame. These cups 
hold an official Italian measure; i. e., 31 ¢. long, 4 
wide, and 22 deep. These are suspended to a vertic- 
al shaft, D, Fig.2. This latter shaft is distant 25 
millimeters from the upright stick h. 





CHOS: -35CTION VIEW OF THE EXTRACTOR, Lt OK 
ING AT.IT FROM THE SIDE. 

Beneath these receptacles is a pointer, or needle- 
shaped piece, which, on turning the crank, is made 
to strike on the tip of.the little cone, which serves 
to turn the arms to the right or left, according to 
the impulsion’ given to the shaft F. These wire- 
cloth receptacles should_be slightlyjinclined toward 
the center, so_that they may not stop while against 
or opposite the drum of the machine. When the 
gearing is not in motion the leaves come to their 
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place of their own accord, pointing toward the cen- 
ter. See cut. To get the proper inclination of the 
frames, the lower arms, G, should be 5 m. longer 
than the upper, and let there be as much inclina- 
tion to the’shaft D. 

Our readers can readily reduce the French 
meter to inches by reckoning 100 centimeters 
as 40 inches, which is not exact, but suffi- 
ciently so for this purpose. 

This matter of making extractors so that 
the combs may be reversed when the ma- 
chine is turned the other way, is very old. 
Perhapsgit would be difficult to say whether 
it came up first in our own country or 
across the water. Most of these machines 
have been, however, after a time deemed 
impracticable; although where there are 
large apiaries, perhaps the machine may be 
found a labor-saving inyestment. Within 
the past year or two the matter seems to 
have been ?getting into practicable shape. 
and$I believe there are a number of our 
American bee-keepers now using the auto- 
matic honey-extractors. _We shall be glad 
to hear reports from bee-men who have used 
them a season through. The hexagonal 
form shown above, and adopted by our 
friends across the water, seems to have some 
considerable advantages. If I am correct, a 
machine*to hold six Langstroth combs need 
be little if any larger than one to hold four, 
the combs standing on end, of course. An- 
other mee i for so large a machine no pul- 
lies nor belting is needed, nor arrangement 
of any kind for multiplying the speed. <A 
crank attached directly to the center-shaft 
will give alljthe speed desired, and especial- 
ly would this be the case where the extractor 
holds six combs instead of four. 


rr a im 
FLORIDA. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES FOR BEE- 
KEEPERS. 





HERE seems to be much general interest 
among bee-keepers regarding any informa- 
tion about this State; and as Ihave spent 
considerable of both time and money in 
gaining what information I could regarding 

its adaptability to bee culture, perhaps a statement 
of the little .knowledge I have gathered together 
may save others the trouble and expense of going 
over the same ground. 

I want to say, however, that this searching after 
bee-knowledge in Florida has been a wonderfully 
pleasant work to both my wife and mfself, and I 
am afraid we should be tempted to make a life 
work of it if we were able to do so. 

Florida is alone and unique among the States of 
our Union, as regards nearly all the essential condi- 
tions of climate, soil, productions, etc.; and on this 
account one can notzjhope to convey any thing like 
a correct impression of the conditions existing 
there, short of writing a book; and even then it will 
be almost impossible for any one to get any idea of 
what the State really is, without a residence there 
of some time. It is hard for a person to understand 


any thing that is so radically different in nearly all 
respects from any thing we have ever seen, as is 
Florida; and for this reason, the State is almost 
always either over or under estimated by nearly 
every one, especially by transient visitors or short- 
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time residents. It will be readily seen, that no 
short sketch can possibly give much information, 
except to those who are already somewhat familiar 
with the State. 

Again, the State is nearly 400 miles in length, 
north and south; and being nearly or quite on the 
frost-line, gives to different sections that peculiar 
difference in climate that makes a much more radi- 
cal difference in vegetation than is anywhere 
else in our country seen in such narrow limits. 
Added to this is the fact that it is only within the 
last four or five years since able, intelligent bee- 
keepers first began to study the honey-producing 
flora of the State, and it can readily be seen that no 
person is yet able to give much more than a 
glimpse of the actual honey resources of the State. 

Of course, the first thing any one intending to 
keep bees in Florida needs to do is to become famil- 
iar with its flora, which varies much in different 
parts of the State, and still more so on the different 
kinds of land. A description of these different 
kinds of land can be found in any description of 
Florida, so I will name only the most important 
kinds in the order of their general value; viz., high 
hammock, low hammock, scrub hammock, high 
pine, low pine, swamp, bay heads, prairies, ete. On 
the hammocks grow live and swamp oaks, cabbage 
palmetto, magnolias, hickory, cedar, and a host 
of other kinds cf timber of lesser value, and a 
large variety of tropical vines, shrubs, etc. On the 
pine lands grow pine, two or three kinds of oaks of 
little vaiue; scrub, or saw palmetto, gallberry 
bushes, wild pennyroyal, etc. In the swamps we 
find cypress, maple, ash, gums, shrubs, vines, ete. 
In the bay heads, nearly the same as in swamps, 
with the addition of different varieties of bay-trees. 
On the prairies, but little vegetation of value, un- 
less it may be willow; and on the salt marshes 
along the coast, black and red mangroves, and a 
small plant whose name and description I can not 
give, but am informed is of great value as a honey- 
plant. 

The rule is the same in Florida as it is elsewhere, 
that, while there are many different kinds of plants 
that give some honey, the real surplus is obtained 
from a very limited number. So far as we yet 
know, the following are the most valuable honey 
trees and plants in Florida, in the order of their 
probable value: Black mangrove, decidedly the 
most valuable of all, is found only on the coasts, 
where its roots can be moistened by salt tide-water, 
its extreme northern habitat being only a few miles 
north of Mosquito Inlet, on the east coast, and about 
the same latitude on the west coast. I could not 
learn certainly how far south it grows, but think 
around the entire south coast of the State. Its 
season commences about the 5th of June, and lasts 
some eight or nine weeks, and yields very largely. 
Cabbage palmetto comes next in value, its time of 
flowering being from about June Ist until Aug 10th. 
Saw palmetto and the gallberry bush are next, 
their season being a little earlier than the first 
named. Wild pennyroyal, as the natives call it, is, I 
think, a very valuable plant; its season is from the 
Ist of January to the middle of March. Bay-trees 
are also said to be quite valuable, but I could learn 
nothing positive. Lalso heard of a species of palmet- 
to bearing blue flowers, and said to grow on the ex- 
treme south-west coast, that is valuable, but Iam 
inclined to think its existence is more of a myth 
than a reality. 
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In addition to the plants named, are many others 
of more or less value; but the above are, I think, 
the most valuable ones. Many have had high hopes 
of securing large crops of orange-blossom honey, 
but I do not think the orange-bloom will prove any 
more valuable than is our apple-bloom here, and 
probably not so much so. The quality of the honey 
varies as elsewhere, according tothe source. That 
from mangrove stands at the head for quality as 
well as quantity, it being peculiarly clear and white 
in appearance—more so, if any thing, than any 
honey we obtain inthe Northern States east of the 
Rockies. What distinctive flavor it has is neither 
so strong nor marked us either white-clover or lin- 
den honey; and while this may be an objection to 
some, to others it is otherwise. Many persons, my- 
self among the number, prefer the mildest-flavored 
honey we can get; and to such I think mangrove 
honey may be preferred even to white-clover honey. 
Cabbage-palmetto honey is very similar to that from 
mangrove, but not quite its equal, I think. That 
from the other sources I have named will none of it 
be ranked as white honey, neither is it generally as 
dark as buckwheat honey. 

Honey of all kinds in Florida, so far as I have ob- 
served, is thinner and of less body than our North- 
ern honey; but this is easily corrected by the use of 
sun evaporators, these being easily operated in 
that land of sunshine. 

Before I enter on the important subject of loca- 
tion, it may be well to give a sketch of our personal 
wanderings in different parts of Florida. The first 
winter we spent a few days at Lawtey, in Bradford 
Co., near the center of the State. The land at that 
place is nearly flat pine lands, interspersed with 
small bay heads, and is the richest pine land I have 
seen in Florida. We passed the largest part of the 
winter, about ten weeks, some 16 miles nearly east 
of Tampa, in Hillsborough Co. This is a high pine- 
land country, interspersed with occasional very 
rich hammocks, also swamps and prairies. We 
stopped while there with a taxidermist whom I fre- 
quently accompanied on his hunting excursions in 
different directions in the surrounding country. I 
also went a few miles west of Tampa, to the shores 
of Old Tampa Bay, where Dr. J. M. Price, formerly 
of Buffalo Grove, Iowa, then owned some bees, al- 
though not at that time there in person. We were 
also at Manatee and Braidentown, on the Manatee 
River, and stopped one day at Cedar Keys, 

The second winter we spent some time at the 
same places we did the first winter; also stopped a 
day or two in Jacksonville, the same time in St. Au- 
gustine, some four or five weeks at New Smyrna, 
where we met the first and only genuine bee-keep- 
ers we saw while in Florida! While stopping here 
we (wife and 1) were so fortunate as to make part 
of asmall party who chartered a five-ton sloop on 
which we cruised some 150 miles south, being the 
entire length of Hillsborough and Indian Rivers, to 
Jupiter Inlet and back again. These rivers, or, 
more properly, lagoons, run near the coast their en- 
tire length, in some places less than 200 feet separat- 
ing their waters from those of the ocean. This trip 
lasted four weeks, and was the most enjoyable ex- 
perience we had while in Florida. 

Unfortunately our party were none of them in- 
terested in bees, except ourselves, and we couldn't 
ask them to stop and allow us to examine special 
localities as thoroughly as we wished to; yet we 
obtained a fair general idea of that part of the east 





coast of Florida. We learned from personal obser- 
vation, and from information obtained by a free 
use of the Yankee trait of asking questions, that 
the growth of mangrove quite abruptly terminated 
some 15 miles south of New Smyrna, occurring again, 
but not so profusely, at the head of Hillsborough 
Lagoon. A small fringe of mangrove grows in 
places along the edge of the Indian River, until we 
get to the mouth of the San Sebastian River, nearly 
opposite which commences the islands which form 
Indian-River Narrows, these islands being covered 
with mangrove, and extending from ten to fifteen 
miles along the river to nearly opposite Indian-Riv- 
er_Inlet, near the site of old Fort Capron. But lit- 
tle mangrove is found from here until we pass the 
mouth of the St. Lucie River, and enter Jupiter 
Narrows, where is another collection of islands 
covered with mangrove. This is the last place 
north of Jupiter Inlet where mangrove is found in 
any great quantities, and we found it utterly im- 
possible to learn any thing about the growth of 
this plant south of that point. 

There are two species of mangrove, the red and 
the black, both growing in very similar situations, 
only the black yielding honey. Prof. Cook says 
this is nota true mangrove; but as that is the only 
name it is commonly known by, I will continue to 
to callitthat. The red variety usually grows on 
the edges of the islands, with its roots partly in the 
water, while the black grows more in the center of 
the islands. This fact of the black being partially 
hidden behind afringe of the red, prevented me 
from learning for certain how large an amount of 


black mangrove there actually is on the islands of 


Indian River. 

This fact of there being two kinds of mangrove, 
both growing in the same localities, and somewhat 
resembling each other, entirely prevented our ob- 
taining any information of value in reference to 
the growth of this valuable honey-plant on the 
south-east, south, and south-west coasts of Florida, 
although diligent inquiries were made of every one 
we met, who was familiar with those sections. 
Every one reported immense quantities of man- 
groves in different locations around the coast, but 
not asingle person could say whether they were 
the red or black varieties. By far the largest 
amount of mangrove in Florida will, I think, be 
found on the south-west coast between Charlotte 
Harbor and Cape Sable; but whether there is a sin- 
gle stick of the black variety among it all is more 
than I could learn. 

Mr. Hart, of New Smyrna, whom all your readers 
know of, told me that he hoped to spend a winter in 
the near future in making a cruise around the 
Florida coast from his place to Charlotte Harbor, 
investigating the honey resources of that section. 
When he does this we can depend on reliable in- 
formation from a section which may prove almost 
asecond California. I also hope to be able to make 
asimilar trip some time. In all Imay say when 
speaking of Florida as a whole, I do not include the 
extreme north-western part of the State. For rea- 
sons not necessary to detail, I have never tried to 
obtain any particular information about that sec- 
tion. 

I believe that nearly or quite all experienced bee- 
keepers who have had the best opportunities for 
getting posted about Florida have come to the con- 
clusion, that, to obtain large paying crops of honey 
year aftér year, one must be located within reach 
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of mangrove. For queen-rearing I should prefer 


the interior part of the State, 1 think. Good man- 


grove locations are,so far as we yet know, few in 


number, and of small extent each. That at New | 


Smyrna, already quite fully occupied, extends ina 
narrow line up and down the coast not to exceed 25 
miles, while the other three or four known locations 
between that point and Jupiter Inlet are of still less 
extent each. The probabilities, however, are that 
large numbers of excellent locations exist in the 
unknown regions of the State—unknown at least so 
far as their honey resources are concerned. It will 
thus be seen that, while those bee-keepers who are 
located in New Smyrna have met with splendid suc- 
cess, the chances for indefinitely multiplying those 
successes are as yet a problem of the future. 
Williamstown, Iowa. O. O. POPPLETON. 
Concluded in next number. 


~ AVAVKXKaXa_— 


A FEW MORE WORDS IN REGARD TO 
HIBERNATION. 

PROF. COOK ALSO TALKS TO US ABOUT “ TONICS” 
FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


R. EDITOR:—The article from Bro. Clarke 
surely calls for a reply from me. In my 
ecards on which I have notes, I find this: 
“Kirby says bees do not hibernate.”’ Refer- 
ence is given to Ency. Brit., and to his In- 

troduction. I did not look up the reference, but 

quoted as given in GLEANINGS for May Ith. 

In Kirby and Spence’s Introduction, Vol. II., p. 
446, we find this: “Lastly, there are some insects 
which do not seem everto be torpid,as .... . 
and the common hive-bee.” This reference is where 
I presume I got my reference, as in Ency. Brit. it is 
stated as Bro. Clarke notes: ‘‘ Bees probably never 
hibernate.” 





In the Introduction it is stated, on the authority | 


of Huber, that bees are never torpid in winter, “but 
keep themselves in motion to preserve their heat.” 
He also quotes Swammerdam, Bonnet, and John 
Hunter, to the same effect, while Reaumur is quot- 
ed as arguing that bees are torpid in winter, and 
take no food. In summing up, it is stated that 
“this usually most accurate of observers (Reaumur) 
has in the present instance been led into error, 
chiefly, itis probable, from the clustering of ‘bees 
in the hive in cold weather; but which, instead of 
being, as he conceived, an indication of torpidity, 
would seem to be intended, as Huber asserts, as a 


preservative against the benumbing effects of | 
cold.”’ Kirby closes by saying, “* Bees, then, do not | 
appear to pass the winter in a state cof torpidity in 


our climate, and probably not in any other.” 

Thus while I was unfortunate in my reference, I 
do not think I misquoted Kirby. Very likely, Mr. 
Editor, you will think enough has been said, and 
will be quite right in so thinking; but I wish to add, 


that, as I understand hibernation, it is torpor, at- 


tended with fasting, and is not thrown off by still 
greater cold. Now,I find bees always have a spe- 
cific heat much above the outward temperature in 
winter; that in coldest weather I have noticed that 
they are constantly moving, and that a sudden chill 
in the outside temperature, instead of deepening 
their torpor, causes them to become more active, to 
eat more, and induces a rise in the temperature of 
the hive, as shown by a marked rise of temperature 


! 
| in the thermometer, the bulb of which is in the 
cluster. 

1S IT BEST TO HAVE GLEANINGS “ALL BEES"’? 

May I add my say in the criticisms of my friend 
Hutchinson as to GLEANINGS? Our physicians 
sometimes give iron as a tonic in case of pale, frail 
patients. They note the return of color, vivacity, 
and strength, and bless God that iron has a place in 
therapeutics. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I take it that you have found 
this iron tonic, else why the astonishing growth and 
vigor of GLEANINGS? The doctor has proved that 
his patient needs the iron, so you have proved that 
the bee-public crave more than bread alone. Were 
Tasked to explain the thrift and vigor of GLEAN- 
INGS, I should say it was the vigor and earnestness 
of the editor, aided by the very variety which fills 
its pages, and which is occasionally—very rarely— 
complained of. 

I was talking to a subscriber to GLEANINGS a 
short time since about another bee-paper of which 
he knew nothing. Said I, “If you are so anxious to 
know its character, why not swap off and take it for 
wyear?’ He quickly replied, ‘* Never! I will never 
give up GLEANINGS! but I will take the other also.” 

It were very foolish, I think, when a doctor finds 
the iron tonic, and proves its value, to throw it 
away; and just as foolish for you to let loose one 
jot of that which has given you such a hold on the 
bee-keeping world. My advice, then, is, don’t omit 
the tonic of variety, which has helped to broaden 
every reader of GLEANINGS. A. J. Cook, 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Thank you for your kind words, friend 
Cook. In the matter of hibernation, it 
seems to me it is more a difference of opin- 
ion in regard to definition of terms than a 
difference of opinion in regard to the way 
bees winter. But in regard tv your con- 
cluding kind words, it only makes me fear 
that I am not deserving of all you say. May 
| God help me, and give me wisdom in choos- 
ing wisely, where there is so much going on 
all around us to choose from. 


rrr me 
A SIMPLE WAY OF ITALIANIZING. 


SOME OF THE REASONS WHY THE SIMPLEST WAY 
IS NOT ALWAYS THE MOST PROFITABLE, 


ERE I to have two colonies of bees (one of 
Italian and one of black), each with a good 
supply of brood, and I kill the queen of the 
blacks, and give them the entire brood of 
the Italians, and the Italians the brood of 
the blacks, would | Italianize both? 

Osage, lll., May, 1835. C. M. THORNTON, 
| Yes, my friend, your colonies would both 
| be Italians in a short space of time; that is, 
| providing your black stock raised a queen 
|from the Italian brood, which they would 
| without much doubt. The plan as you sug- 
gest it is a very simple one, but it is too 
| wasteful to be generally practiced, for we have 
'a colony of bees wasting their time in per- 
haps the best part of the season, while they 
could make a queen-cell and wait for the 
Every day counts 





queen to get to laying. 
| With bees—especially 
| Now, let us see how you can improve upon 
|the plan by saving time. You can takea 
| couple of combs of brood from your Italian 


uring a honey yield. 
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comb, and a pound of bees from your black | My neighbors wonder how I get so much more 


colony, and they will raise a queen and 
get her to laying just as well as to keep the 
whole stock employed in doing this. After 
the queen gets to laying, remove your black 
queen, and take the queen from the nucleus, 
and introduce to them. This ought not to 
take over 48 hours, while by your plan it 
would take two or three weeks. It is always 
poor economy to keep a strong colony of 
bees waiting for a queen to be raised in the 
usual way. This is where the advantage of 
having nuclei comes in. Whenever a queen 
is lost, or one is to be replaced, we should be 
able to get a queen from some nucleus or 
some weak colony. After-swarms often fur- 
nish an extra queen when wanted, and on 
this account I think it is well to hive and 
sare for every after-swarm, although it con- 
tains no more thana pint of bees. If you 
can not get a laying queen, a queen-cell 
makes us usually a full week ahead, and we 
ean often get queen-cells from some colony 
that happens to be raising cells, or some col- 
ony that is preparing to swarm. 


ANOTHER REASON WHY IT PAYS TO 


KEEPING BEES AS A SPECIALTY, OR HAVING OTHER 
KINDS OF BUSINESS. 

> BOUT the first of last December I was teimpt- 

hb ed, by seeing a copy of GLEANINGS, to send 

you my subscription for same, and now I 

can not see how T did without it or how you 

ean atford to furnish’ such a practical jour- 





nal for the price. But while you have gained my | 


future subscription, you have lost my order for 
sections, as I find by a manufacturer's advertise- 
ment in GLEANINGS that I can buy close at home, 
und yet I had to go to Ohio to find out that fact. 

Of my 40 stands, but 30 produced surplus honey; 
but the 30 produced over 1250 Ibs. comb honey (we 
extract none), in boxes holding 12 to 15 lbs., worth 
12, cts. per Ib., or $155. My total expense for sur- 
plus boxes, marketing, etc., | estimated at about 
$30.00; net profit, about $125. 

I did not expend over a week in attending to my 
bees all summer; but I gave them attention at the 
proper time. I laid down the grain-cradle in the 
midst of harvest, to make and put on extra surplus 
boxes, so as to keep the busy little fellows at work, 
und right faithfully they did it, rolling in the nec- 
tur sweet while I was binding the golden sheaves. 

You see, | am a one-horse farmer, and [ also grow 
fruits, strawberries, grapes, some wheat, corn, 
hay, and garden truck for sale. I believe in mixed 
husbandry. During the winter I am engaged in 
teaching, one mile from my home. I am busy 
every day in the year except Sunday, and partly 
that day also, as I have a class in our Sabbath- 
school. [I don't know any thing about hard times, 
us | keep my hands and brain busy, work hard, 
sleep soundly, keep a clear conscience, follow the 
xolden rule, drink no intoxicating drinks, neither 
smoke nor chew, keep my barn well filled, have a 
wife well willed, and an only son, an excellent lad 
who is a young bee-keeper. . 

For some years I used the American hive with its 
sunken top, but found that a nuisance, and cut 
them all down to a level top. 
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honey than they. Why, by simply keeping them at 
work while the honey lasts. When the honey sea- 
son in over, no use to give empty cases. Lalways 
keep an empty honey-case on top of the brood- 
chamber, in winter time, for upward ventilation, as 
I find that, where the brood-chamber is covered 
tightly, the combs get quite moldy toward spring. 
Ithink my bees have paid me more than 10) per 
cent per year since | have had them, but I don’t 
think it will pay nine out of ten who engage in bee- 
keeping to depend on bees entirely for a livelihood. 
I never calculate on any net proceeds from my bees 
until l have the honey crop stored. As an adjunct 
to other things I feel sure it will pay those who give 
them proper attention. Count me as a subscriber 
to GLEANINGS as long as I keep bees. 
Green Spring Furnace, Md. EK. G. KINSELL. 


—_—_ Oh ow oT 
JONES BEE-ENTRANCE GUARD. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE, AFTER SEVERAL YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE. 


IIIS device is to be placed over the en- 
‘€P trance of the hive in such a way that 
the projecting pieces of zinc, which 

look like teeth, rest directly on the 
bottom-board. These teeth-like pro- 
jections will be easily recognized in the cut 
below, although we make them with a 
square wooden block at each end now, 
instead of having them all of metal, as 
shown in the picture. The implement had 





ENTRANCE-GUARD FOR SEPARATING DRONES FROM 
WORKERS. 
better be fastened in place by a couple of 
screws or light nails. If used on a chaff 
hive you will have to fasten a little strip of 
board just below the entrance ; for the por- 
tico hive, it rests on the alighting-board Just 
as itis. To yse it on a Simplicity hive, you 
will need the alighting-board shown below. 








ALIGHTING-BOARD FOR SIMPLICITY HIVE. 


Cut away the outside corners of each of the 
three corner-blocks until the entrance-guard 
rests on the alighting-board. Fasten it as 
before, then move the hive forward until 
the front end of the hive strikes the en- 
trance-guard. If any other hive than those 
mentioned, modify according to circum- 
stances, as per directions above. After hav- 
ing it fixed over the entrance, perhaps the 
simplest way to dispose of all the drones is 
to remove all the combs from the hive, shake 
off bees, queen, drones, and all on the ground 
the hive. Put back the 
The worker- 


combs and replace the cover. 
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bees will craw] through the slots in the zine, 


buckwheat honey than the Italians, al- 


but the drones and queen will be left outside. | though I can not say that I ever saw the 
Pick up the queen and put her in the hive. | bldcks busy when the Italians were idle. 


Let the drones all remain until next morn- | 


ing, und you will find them in a compact 
cluster. Feed them tothe chickens, or de- 
stroy them as you choose. The arrangement 
is supposed to prevent swarming, by keeping 


the queen in the hive, so that the bees will | 


come back as soon as they discover she is | 
I believe it does not always | 


not with them. 
work just right for this purpose; but for 
disposing of drones, there is no trouble. 


Vhere you want to restrain queens, the. 


alighting - board on which the trap rests 
must be smooth and flat, or the queen will 
squeeze out where there is a little irregular- 
itv in the wood. 

The price of the above drone-trap is 10 
cts.: 10, 75 ets.; 100, $5.00. If wanted by 
mail, add 2 ets. each extra. ; 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
And Suggestions and Queries Particularly Pertaining 
to the Season. 





A PROMISE OF MORE HONEY-DEW HONEY. 
NOTICED this morning more honey-dew than I 
ever saw before in all my life put together; it 
is actually beyond all human calculation. If 1 
had not seen it myself 1 could searcely have 
believed it to be possible, for all the trees ap- 
pear to be one entire coat of honey-dew all over the 
leaves, every part and particle being smeared with 
it. J. Y. MCCRACKEN. 
Rosebud, Ala., May 15, 1885. 





SORGHUM FOR BUILDING UP IN THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER. 

Is good sorghum safe and good for feed at night, 
to build up colonies’ I can furnish it at 40 cts. per 
gallor. J.C. STEWART. 

Hopkins, Mo., May, 1885. 


Friend S., you can feed sorghum or any 
thing else, providing the bees will take it; and | 


during a dearth, when they are not gather- 
ing stores they will sometimes take it with 
great avidity. Be careful, however, that it 
is all used up for brood-rearing, or it might 
get into your honey for winter stores, or. 
worse still, your honey for market. Several 
years ago, when there was a dearth of honey 


! 
} 
} 
| 


HWONEY FROM THE WILLOW. 

Bees are doing the best that I ever saw them at 
| this time of year. I transferred 9 colonies into 
Langstrcth frames, and had to extract the honey 
before IT could do any thing with them. That was 
about ten days ago, and to-day all the hives are full 
of honey, bees, and brood, and four of them are 
working in the upper story. Today they are work- 
ing on willow, and they drop when they come in. 
Bees wintered very’badly in this section; at least 90 
per cent of them died. F. W. Moats. 

| The Bend, Defiance Co., Ohio. 

WHICH WAY SHALL THE ENTRANCE OF THE HIVE 

FACE? 

The A BC tells us to set the hive of bees, when 
setting out, syguare with the points of the compass. 
Will you please let me know to which point of the 
compass the front of the hive should face? 

P. K. PEREGRINE. 

Amiret, Lyon Co, Minn., May 21, 1&5. 


Friend P., I can not discover that it makes 
any material difference which way the hives 
face. I have seen times in the spring when it 

| seemed desirable to have them front to the 

south; but during extremely hot weather, 
the opposite direction would be somewhat 
desirable. All things considered, I think I 
should pay no attention to it. My remarks 
in the ABC were tothe effect that you should 
have some regular system in placing your 
hives, that they might not be so disorderly 
arranged as to be painful to one who likes 
order. It is a bad plan to change the way 
the hive faces during the swarming season, 
for the bees are greatly annoyed and hinder- 
ed by such a proceeding. 





HOW MANY FRAMES ARE NEEDED TO CONTAIN ALL 
THE BROOD? 

This day my bees are gathering fruit-bloom hon- 

ey by the loads. The weather is fair, and not any 

too hot. Drones have been flying for some time. 


| Most of my colonies have 5 to 7 frames with brood; 


vetween fruit-bloom and white clover, we | 


fed several barrels of cheap maple sugar. so 


poor that bees would not even touch it at | 


other times. 


IANS AT SOME OTHER TIMES. 
I wintered my bees outdoors, packed in chaff; 
had 78 colonies in the fall; 25 of these were artificial, 
not much better than nuclei. I have 68 left. I 
should like to have friend Doolittle’s opinion on the 
working qualities of the black and Italian bees. I 
think the Italians are best on basswood and thistle; 
the black, on raspberry and buckwheat, and about 
equal on white clover. F. ROULO. 
Portville, Catt. Co., N. Y. 
Very likely you are at least partially 
right, friend R. This I do know: ‘Chat the 
black bees will sometimes gather more dark 





afew have § frames with brood. One had 9 frames 
with brood. How would that be with an 8- frame 
hive? You know my hives all have 10 frames. My 
strong colonies also have queen-cells started, so I 
expect some new swarms soon. Mystrong colonies 
also have quite a bit of new honey in their hives al- 
ready. OTTO KLEINOW. 

Detroit, Mich., May 21, 1885. 

Friend K., if you made your bees fill a cer- 


COMMON BEES BEST AT SOME TIMES, AND ITat- | tain number of frames ot brood, and made 


them fill them clear up to the corners before 
| you gave them more frames, I think you 


could get all the brood there is in the best of 
your hives into eight frames, and still have 
room. Where we want to get the bees to 
put all the brood in the brood-frames, and all 
the honey in the sections, we wish to use the 
fewest number of brood-frames possible, and 
this is the reason why reversible frames 
have been talked about so much. By their 
use we can make the brood go clear up to 
the top-bar and clear down to the bottom- 
bar, and oblige the bees to put what honey 
they get, into sections. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding 
shall keep thee.-—Prov. 2:11. 


' NE Sunday after meeting, while the 





boys were collecting in my class, I 

overheard some remarks in regard to 

the chickens which they each of them 

had at home. Quite an animated dis- 
cussion was going On in regard to the merits 
of the different breeds, ete. Half an hour 
later, When their attention seemed to flag, 
and it seemed a hard matter to get them in- 
terested in the lesson before us, I suddenly , 
woke them up all at once by taking for an | 
illustration something that had to do with | 
poultry - keeping. When they discovered 
that I could talk about Light Brahmas, | 
Plymouth Rocks. and that I knew some- | 
thing about chickens, they were all on the | 
alert; and if I did not teach the boys very 
much Seripture that day, Iam inclined to | 
think I gota hold on them that I had not | 
possessed before. After the school was over, 
they plied me with a number of questions, 
and finally I told them I should be glad to | 
have them come down and see my poultry- | 
yard and Light Brahmas. <A couple of | 
them called afew days after; and finding | 
that I had two hens on one nest, one of! 
them made the remark that he did not_be- 
lieve I would have good luck if I let them | 
go on in that way. Well, 1 did not have} 
good luck. You see, the boy’s judgment was | 
better than mine. They seemed to do very | 
well for a while, and tach one kept on her 


thought the other had got some eggs that 


did not belong to her. Pretty soon some of 
the eggs were broken. The hens got soiled, 
and the other eggs got daubed with the bro- 
ken ones; and as no chickens hatched from 
either hen, I finally concluded that eggs 
will not hatch when smeared over with any 
substance that closes the pores of the shell. 


'IT do not know whether my conclusion is 


scientific or not; but I do not want two 
hens on one nest any more. When I decided 
that the plan was a bad one, I just dropped 
one of the old Light Brahma biddies out- 
side the inclosure of the wire netting. She 
walked around the yard, clucking for a day 
or two; and when she got over the sitting 
fever, I let her in again. The remaining 
hen stayed on her nest about a week over the 
regular three weeks. By that time she be- 
gan cogitating in her mind (that is, if hens 
have minds) as to whether it was incumbent 
on her to waste any more time over those 


| nasty, dirty-looking eggs or not. She evi- 


dently concluded there was not, for she got 
off her nest, and went and walked with the 


other hens, ate grass, drank water at the 


fountain, and sat under the shade of the 
evergreens. She stopped clucking, and be- 
haved herself in a very sensible way. 

Now, I have told you all this little story 
just to illustrate a point to which I wish to 
call your attention. These neighbors of 
ours, among the dumb brutes, even, have a 
certain amount of judgment, or wisdom or 
discretion, if we may so term it. I let the 


own nest. The nests were so close together | old hen stay longer than I,should have done, 
that, sooner or later, differences arose. One! because some of the eggs were laid in her 


‘ 
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nest after she had been sitting a few days, 
and I did not know but she would succeed 
in hatching a fewofthem. Will it be safe | 
to say she Lad more good sense in regard to 
the matter of continuing longer than I had ? 
In going over to the house one day I passed 
her as she stood among the other fowls. 
She gave her tailasort of wiggle, witha | 
kind of self-satisfied air, as much as to im- | 
ply, even if she did not say it, ** I have done | 
my duty as well as I knew how. In fact, I 

have done all that anybody could expectfany 

honest, sober-minded hen todo. It is true, | 
I did not succeed in getting any chickens; 

but I’m not going to worry about it, neither 

am I going to be so silly as to keep on cluck- 

ing ina stubborn sort of way. I suppose the | 
next thing to dois to lay some more eggs. 
and try it again, and Ido not know why I 
should not be just as happy about’it as if I 
had just succeeded in weaning a great brood | 
of chickens, instead of having accomplished 
nothing at all.” 

An old horse oftentimes exhibits a good 
deal of judgment and wisdom. They have 
learned by many years of experience, how to 
do almost all kinds of work that horses 
usually do. There is a sort of dignity about 
them that I can;not help admiring. Some- 
times I feel like raising my hat, out of re- 
spect to an aged family horse. Yes, some- 
times I feel more respect for him than I do 
for the man who drives him. Yesterday a 
friend was telling me of a horse they,owned, 
who would cultivate corn all day, and not 
step on a hill, providing he was used weil. 
Ile thoroughly understood his work, knew 
What was wanted, and seemed to‘take a de- 
gree of pride in doing it; but if some un- 
trained boy undertook to jerk*him around, 
and ** holler’ at him, he would get off his 
*hooks,”’ as the say * is, and he would 
step on more corn in a little while than any 
horse you ever heard of. His dignity was 
offended, and his—I was going to say man- 
hood, but I suppose it will have to be 
* horsehood,”” was outraged by setting some- 
body to manage him who had not as much 
good sense and understanding as the horse 
himself. 

My friend, do you ever get angry at your 
horse? Within afew weeks we have ‘been 
having avery bad piece of ground indeed 
down in the creek bottom and in the woods 
plowed up for the first time. I was afraid 
to set some of the hands about it, because 
they would get angry. Of course, the work 
Wa. very perplexing, and it was pretty hard 
work to get the plow out of the roots, cut 
the roots off, and start in again, ete. Tam 
glad to be able to say. however, that we 
have men here, good Christian men. who 
will take hold of almost any sort of a job of 
that kind, and I shall not be a bit afraid that 
they will lose their temper, jerk or scold 
the horses, or feel hurt toward me because I 
gave them such an unpleasant task. These 
men have wisdom and understanding. They | 
have this rare quality of discretion. I com- 


plimented one of them on the‘patience and 
quietness which he showed in doing this 
hard work that I wanted done. He replied 
something like this: ** Why. Mr. Root. it, 
would not help things any to get out of pa- | 


wr ’ . ; . ; 
tience. When one gets out of patience he 
| does not get along as fast, nor do the work 
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nearly as well.”’ If the poor horses could 


talk, what do you think they would say 


about it? Did you ever see a bright, in- 
telligent-looking, noble horse made misera- 
ble because some untrained, vicious man 
would swear and yell at him, and whip him? 
Mrs. Root says the greatest trial she has in 
this world, almost, is to see an angry or 
drunken man whipa horse. She says the 
only time she would like to fight is at such 
times as this. She would fight for the poor 
defenseless horses. I often tell her she 


ought to hire out to Mr. Bergh. Horses 


sometimes need whipping; but the Chris- 
tian man, when he whips his horse, whips 
him with love in his heart—whips him not 
only to get the work along, but to make the 
horse better and happier. A horse that is 
made to mind, and that is made to under- 
stand fully who is master, is a happier horse 
than one that is not taught obedience. 

Now, friends, I did not start out to write 
about horses, nor hens either, for that mat- 


/ ter: but I started out to write about human 


beings; and as this paper is about as long 
as I usually make it, [ think I shall have to 
take up the subject again in one of my Home 
talks. 

Diseretion shall preserve thee, understanding 
shall keep thee. 





EPIPHYTING. 


MRS. CHADDOCK TELLS US WHAT THE WORD 
MEANS, 


PIPHYTING, epiphyting,” | think IT hear 
you say. * Whatis epiphyting, any way?” 
Well, an epiphyte is a kind of air-plant 
that grows on other plants, but does not 
derive its subsistence from them; and 
when we take baskets and boxes and old case-knives 
and go off tothe woods to gather these air-plants 
we call it “going epipbyting.” 

Harry—did | ever tell you any thing about our 
Harry? I've been trying to ever since Mr. Root be- 
gan to talk about Huber; but I don't believe there 
has been a word printed about him yet. 

Well, last Sunday afternoon, after we had been to 
Sabbath-school and church in the forenoon—had 
driven home (five miles) and had our dinners and 
rested awhile, then the restless fit began to seize 
the children, to take a walk, to go somewhere, or do 
something; and Harry said, * Let's go epiphyting;"’ 
and we were so pleased with his use of the big word 
that we gathered the baskets and knives, and 
went. Harry will be five years old in eight days 
from now; and when I objected to the long walk on 
tne plea of being tired, Harry said, ** Oh, yes! do go, 
mamma; please do; you can lean on me.” 

After we started we found that the wind had 
changed, and we had to send back to the house for 
more wraps, while we sat on the fence and waited. 
Then we tramped through wet spongy flelds of 
grass till we reached the timber and the epiphytes, 
and then such running and calling to each other! 
“ Here's red ones! come quick; “oh do come 
here! see this; it is the very prettiest one yet,”’ and 
they ran from one old rotten stump to another, and 
some of the trees in the thick woods had them on 
the north side, away up to the branches, These 
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were mostly the common kinds—the flat green and 
gray discs that spread over old rails, and on tree- 
trunks in all damp places. We found numbers of 
what we used to call “ clocks” when I was a child. 
We took them and marked the hours on them with 
the hands pointing to dinner time, and set them up 
in our playhouses. We found many red ones of the 
kind, and they were all small and much prettier 
than the white-faced ones. We found one that 
looks like a pansy—purple round the edges, then 
shaded gray, only these are all double, and I never 
saw a double pansy. These, Minnie says, are 
“rare; and among her collection there are only 
four or five; then there is alittle horny kind that 
looks like miniature deer-horns. 

Well, they filled all the baskets and boxes, while I 
sat onalog and read a paper. When we started 
home we tried another path, and it led up a north 
hill-side where the frost was not yet out, but the 
ground was soft for an inch or two, and we went 
slipping and sliding every which way; and here it 
was that the assistance of my escort was needed, 
and he came gallantly to the rescue. 

* Come here, mamina, come here; here is the best 
way: here, V'll hold to this tree, and you take my 
hand, and I'll pull you up.” 

The tree that he took hold of was a hazel-bush, 
and I let him help me. 

Minnie is scientific. She has a collection of plants 
and flowers, a collection of insects, and now she is 
making a collection of epiphytes. She has 62 differ- 
ent kinds now, and she has had it only six weeks. 
One of her specimens is the long gray moss that I 
got off a tree on the overflowed banks of the Miss- 
issippi last spring. MAHALA B, CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill. 

Well, my friend, you have taught me 
something that I didn’t know before. We 
always call these fungoid growths which 
you describe, by the general name of **pnak,” 
and we boys used to gather it and peel it in- 
to strips for lighting fires. Our parents used 


to employ the same material, or we jor laces tee i 
e : : 


similar, for getting fire from flint and stee 

I wonder how many of the boys nowadays 
know that a fire may be kindled by striking 
a piece of steel across the edge of aflint. In 
regard to these epiphytes, there is some- 
thing that is very wonderful about them. 
They grow very quickly; and if you break 
them in two, you will find that they have a 
fibrous structure like other vegetation ; but 
it looks odd to see the fiber running cross- 
wise of the plant. 


pearly whiteness of some of the half-round 
ones. They seem to grow from a sort of col- 
ored water, charged with vegetable matter, 
which collects something in the way the 
stalactites form in Mammoth Cave; and in 
damp woods the growth is so rapid you can 
almost see it move. Some years ago I de- 
termined to go to my Abbyville Sabbath- 
school during a soaking rain; and on my 
way back I was rewarded by a sight of epi- 


phytes really at the business of growing. LI | 
} as the school phrase goes, but just wasting the 


took a short cut through a piece of woods to 
save time; and while getting over a fence 


I never thought of using | 
them for clock-dials, but I have noticed the | 
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around the liquid. This jelly-like covering 
was something like transparent leather or 
oil cloth, and the vegetable fibers were 
growing on it while I looked on. After 
what you have told in regard to these, I 
Shall look on them with more wonder and 
curiosity than Lever did before; in fact. Lam 
itching just now to go off into the woods and 
study up the subject. Can you tell us “ chil- 
dren” of any books that treat on the subject? 
I am astonished to know that these are really 
air-plants: for since you mention it. from 
what I tind in Wood’s Botany it seems they 
would come under that class. 


i — fr ———__—— 
WORKING TO THE LINE. 


Not with ecye-serviee, as men-pleasers, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.—EPHn. 6: 6. 

OT long ago there were some carpenters work- 
ing at our house; and us one young man 
went to fit the window-casing he had some 
trouble with it, and Lsaid to the head car- 
penter, * What's{the matter?” He replied, 

* He did not suw to the mark where I marked the 
board,” so you see the consequence was, the bourd 
was spoiled and the time lost. 

The thought at once struck me, how many there 
are in this world who ean not be guided by the line! 
In their haste or indifference or recklessness they 
go wide from it. Now, a good servant is as faithful 
when his master is away from him, as in his sight. 
Some day this young man will come to realize what 
acareless habit he has allowed himself to form; 
for if he wishes to learn the trade, and still con- 
tinues in this way, in the end he will be only an in- 
different workman. He will find it difficult to se- 
cure steady work. When ‘times are dull” he will 
be one of the first sent adrift, and the last employed 
when times improve. And{all this comes from 
mere carelessness, mere inattention and lack of in- 
terest. It is just as easy to follow a line as it is to 
But one must use his eyes, and 
give his attention to what he is doing—that’s all. 

But we can make a wider application of this than 
just to that young carpenter. When we see any 
one doing shiftless work, failing to put conscience 
into his work, thinking that will ‘‘do’’ which is only 
half done, I say you had better saw to the mark; 
for if you don't, by and by the consequences will go 
hard with you; and, nine cases out of ten, you will 
go around grumbling at your “ bad luck,” just as if 
there were anybody to blame but yourself. 

I have seen clerks who were only eye - servants — 
very diligent when their employer was watching, 
but careless and neglectful the moment that vigi- 
lance was relaxed. I think you are not sawing to 
the line; some day you will have a peremptory dis- 
missal, and find yourself loaded with a confirmed 
habit of shirking, that is very hard to get rid of. 
You will then see that it is always best to be faith- 
ful, even on the ground of self-interest. 

When I see a scholar just fooling away his time— 
that is no word for it-not a “hard boy,’ perhaps, 


| “golden hours’? when he ought} to be (laying the 


I noticed a dark brownish liquid oozing | foundation of a good education, “getting away " 
from an old log. The liquid was so thick | as easily as possible, instead of setting himself to 
with this old vegetable matter that a sort of | master those studies, right here you see we find an- 
scum, or transparent covering. had formed | other who is faithful only in eye service. One of 
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these days that boy will regret those hours were so 
idled away. The general principle, in short, is to | 
follow the line as nearly as possible, in every thing 
in which you wish to succeed. It is not genius that 
accomplishes great things in this world, although 


re 


| 


genius is God-given, and is a gift by no means to be | t 
fields and Winningstadts you ever saw. 


despised; but it is a patient, earnest, exact work; 
it is following the line, right straight along its edge, 


true way to work; put your heart into it, notgin the 
way of eye-service. AUNT VIC. 
Rockton, Lil. 





———— = 







Every boy or girl, under 15 
years of age, who writes a 


SOME VALUABLE@FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these books contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the samejtwice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt. and Ten Nights in 

a Bar-Room. We have also Our Homes, Part Land 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 
photogrs uph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
ago. Yn it is a picture of myself, Blue E yes,and Caddy, and a 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
eaeree of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 

ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 


“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 


RE strawberries ripe at your house? 
They are not at ours, but we have 
y great whopping green ones that Huber 
and I like to look at and admire al- 
most every day. It keeps us quite 
busy picking the runners off nowadays. 


a>" 
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nice coop made with wire alii over the 
| front, so the old hen could see and be seen, 
and we just put her right down by those 
cabbage-plants. Sure enough, away went 
the fleas; and now we have fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand of the handsomest Jersey Wake- 


As the weather got warm, Mr. Weed raised 


| 
doing the will of God from the heart; that is the | up the short sash to the greenhouse, and 


| the chickens hopped in and just ** chuckled” 


| when they saw those green flies on the to- 


| matoes, radishes, and lettuce. 


letter for this departme nt, CONTAINING | 


| swarm. 


| winter. 


| ing very fast. 


They are such great big strong ones that it | 


almost makes me feel bad. 
such fun to let them root into pots and get 


It would. be | 


potted plants right off now, instead of wait- | 


ing until August. 


But the old heads in the | 


strawberry business say if you want nice | 


large berries you must clip off the runners. 
One of our small boys does this with a pair 
of scissors and a basket. I have him put 
the runners in the basket, because I want to 
have him learn to be tidy and neat. 

How are the chickens by this time? We 
make our chickens work. Do you want to 
know how? A while ago Mr. Weed was in 
real trouble because of the little green flies 
that got on his plants in the greenhouse, 
and we had more trouble outside of the 
greenhouse with little black tleas on the cab- 
bage-plants. Well, Mr. Tillinghast said 
that a lot of little chickens among the cab- 
bage-plants would chase and scare the black 
fleas clear off, every ‘“‘last one” of them. 
Well, some chickens hatched, and we had a 


They just 
went right in among the plants, and worked 
like little beavers, and pretty soon there 
was nota green fly anywhere. When they 
had finished one bed they would hop across 
the walk to the other side, and sometimes 
they would miss and get down the path. 
Then the engineer would help them up. 
But one day one little white chick (they are 
light Brahmas, you know) met a mishap, and 
went into the water-barrel. The engineer 
found him when he was apparently all dead ; 
but he took him before the great fire under 
the boiler, warmed him up and dried him, 
and pretty soon he moved alittle. Aftera 
while he got up and looked around, and in 
the afternoon he was chasing fleas and hunt- 
ing flies as glibly as if he had not had that 
short but sad experience in regard to the 
vicissitudes of life. 


One of our neighbors had 35 swarms of bees last 
summer, and 2000 Ibs. of honey. Ilike to see bees 
G. H. SWARTWOOD, age 9. 
Tracy Creek, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1885. 

PAPA’S HELPER. 
Papa has 35 swarms of bees; 3 of them died this 
We watch the bees to see them swarm. 
Papa gives us 5 cents if we see a bee swarm. He 
makes bee-hives to sell. [help him all I can. 


JOHN I. EMIG, age 9. 
Dandsburg, Pa., Mar. 29, 1885. 


A LETTER FROM RED RIVER, LA. 

I put up 77 of those frames pa got from you. I 
like to put up frames, but I don’t like to work with 
bees, because they sting. I would rather raise 
chickens and ducks. Ma has 159 little chickens and 
8 little ducks. We live on Red River, and it is ris- 
FLORENCE A. HARRISON, age 9. 
Collinsburg, La., April 30, 1885. 


FROM ONE OF OUR SLX-YEAR-OLD CONTRIBUTORS. 

ITamalittie girl six years old, and have a little 
brother five years old, and he bas been sick. I have 
alittle sister one year old. Now I will tell you 
something about the bees. My pa had some bees, 
and they all wanted to hatch, sol went out there 
where they were, and one stung me right away on 
the arm. FLORENCE WISEHEART. 

lola, Tl. 

THE RESURRECTED BEES. 

Papa opened a stand of bees a few days ago, and 
there was apparently no life in them, and there was 
no honey in the hive. Returning about an hour 
afterward, he found there was some life in them. 
He warmed plenty of honey, and poured it on the 
bees. He then heated a brick and laid it on the 


cloth, and now they are as lively as any of the becs. 


He calls it resurrecting them. 
Esta WILLIAMS, age 13. 
Maysville, Ky., Feb, 11, 1885. 
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BENNY'S REPORT. 

My papa began the year 1883 with 3 colonies of 
bees, and increased them to 15, and wintered 14, and 
increased them to 45, and then wintered 38. 

BENNY MOSEs, age 10. 

Dupont, Minn., Apr. 25, 1885. 


REPORT FROM A MISSISSIPPI JUVENILE. 

I am a boy of 12 years old, and work in the field 
every day, and go to Sabbath-school every Sunday. 
We have about 15 acres of corn, and about 13 acres 
of cotton. We are going to get some bees as soon 
as possible. H. D. BooTne. 

Caseyville, Miss., May 25, 1885. 


ALICE'S REPORT. 

This has beecnavery hard winter on our bees. 
We have 18 stands, and three of them died. We 
had five in the cellar. We fed them most of the 
winter. Some of them are very strong, and havea 
good bit of honey and brood. Iam terribly afraid 
of them. Sometimes they come in on our porch 
and sting us. They never bother us when we make 
cider. My grandpa Stephens gave me a hive of 
bees, but I was so afraid of them that I sold them. 

Cokeville, Pa., May 8, 1885. ALICE MCBAINE. 


WHISTLING DOWN A SWARM OF BEES. 

I have one sister and two brothers. We liveona 
farm one mile and a quarter from town and school. 
Papa has five colonies of bees. Last summer as he 
was working in the garden he heard a buzzing 
noise, and looking up he saw aswarm of bees. He 
whistled, and they alighted in atree near by. He 
hived them, and brought them home in the evening. 
My uncle, Mr. Sheldon, takes GLEANINGS. I am 
reading Our Homes. I think it isa very nice piece. 
My uncle has about sixty colonies of bees. s 

Independence, Iowa. Lizzie WHITNEY. 





CHARLEY'S PAPA'S “ BEE-MLLL.”’ 

My papa has about 59 bee-hives, and has lost 12 
of them. Iam a good little boy, 8 years old. I help 
my papa to tend to the bees. I go to school when it 
is good weather in winter, and help papa with the 
bees in summer time, and I go to Sunday-school 
every Sunday. Papa has got a bee-mill; he makes 
his own hives. I turn the bee-mill for papa. He 
says he is going to make a bee-man out of me. I 
help him bend the section boxes he gets of you. 

Ellis Mound, Ill., March 1, 1885. CHARLEY HALL. 

Very good, Charley ; but, how about that 
bee-mill? I think it must be some kind of a 
mill to make bee-hives, only I do not see 
how a boy as young as you could turn very 
nae. Iam glad that you are a good little 

OY. 


REPORT FROM “ MOLLYWOOD” APIARY. 

Sister Lillie began to keep bees with one small 
stock of Italians in the spring of 1883; later in the 
summer she bought a full stock of black bees. 
Next spring she increased to five; sold about eight 
dollars’ worth of section honey. Brother made, at 
a small outlay, a good large extractor. This spring 
another sister bought a strong Italian stock, and 
the six increased to fifteen good-sized ones and two 
small ones. I hived the first three swarms during 
the absence of sister L., and she gave me the first 
swarm for my trouble. I was quite timid about 


them at first, as the stings do not agree with me at 
all; but the responsibility being thrown entirely 
upon me, I shouldered it as bravely as I could, and 








am now fearless when well protected by bee-hat 
and gloves. Our bees are now “ booming,” and we 
hope to take a good surplus. GLEANINGS comes 
regularly, and is eagerly read and much liked. 
Augusta, Ga., May 21, 1885. BERTIE NORRELL. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG CANADIAN ABOUT SWARM- 
ING. 

I will tell you what I think about swarming bees. 
I would watch until they come out, and then follow 
them, keeping far enough behind them so as to be 
able to keep track of them; and when you see them 
settling upon something, stop and keep very quiet 
until they alight, then retrace your steps, and bring 
back where the bees ure a small hive, then take vu 
stick and shake them into the hive (this to be done 
very carefully); then cover up the hive with a 
white sheet, and leave it standing in the place un- 
tilthe bees that did not go in come back. Then 
earry the hive back to its usual place, and your bees 
are hived, and you have now one more hive of bees. 

FRED TURNER, age 12. 
Jarvis, Ont., Canada, April 30, 1885. 
Very good, master Fred. 


EULA’S LETTER. 

My papa keeps bees. He has nine stands. We 
don’t use any tobacco here, only mamma dips snuff. 
I go to Sunday-school every Sunday. I have two 
little sisters; one’s name is Maggie; she is four 
years old. The other's name is Love; she is two 
years old. EULA JOHNSON, age 13. 

Cayce, Ky. 

That isa pretty good letter, Eula; but I 
am sorry to hear that your mamma dips 
snuff. Ido not suppose that many of our 
boys and girls know what dipping snuff 
means, and Ido not remember that I ever 
saw anybody who did use it in that way, 
only I have Gaara of it. It is a tobacco es 
it, like chewing and smoking, but I believe 
it is contined mostly to women rather than 
men, and mostly to what we call ‘‘down 
South.” I said, it is confined mostly to 
women, because I am pretty sure that our 
girls nowadays are not tobacco-users. Am 
I not right, Eula? Tell your mother, that 
if she feels that using tobacco is a bad habit, 
and is willing to give it up, with the cus- 
tomary promise, I will send her a smoker. 
If she does not work with bees, she can give 
it to your papa. I suppose, of course, your 
papa does not use tobacco, from what you 
say. I should think your mamma’s breath 
would smell bad when she goes to kiss you, 
does it not? 


OSCAR AND HIS COTTON PATCH. 

llive with my grandpa, B. D. Kimball. I follow 
the farming business. I have a cotton patch, and 
it is coming up finely. I help my grandpa hive 
bees. Iclimb up in the top of trees, about 27 fect 
high, and saw them off, and let swarms down with a 
rope. They sting me sometimes. Grandpa gave 
me ahive. He received the crate of ten hives you 
sent him,in due time. We have ecight hives from 
the one we received of you in 1883. 

My school is out now. I have never been at 
school much. J learn at home. Grandpa takes 
your journal, and I like to read it very much. I 
like to read about your trip to New Orleans, and 
the cotton you saw and thought was some kind of 
weed. We have fine prospects for good crops. We 
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hope it will be a good honey year. Grandpa has in 
all 31 hives. The strawberries you speak of I 
never saw. O. H. BAKER, age 11. 

Blum, Texas, April 28, 1885. 

Thank you, Osear. I should really enjoy 
seeing your cotton-plants grow. I suppose 
if I come to see them with green leaves on I 
should not be so apt to call them ** weeds.” 


JAMES’ REPORT. 

A bee-man who has been all over the county says 
there are less bees kept here than in any other part 
of the county. Many have tried it in box hives, and 
have failed, and are afraid to try the new ways, for 
fear of failing again. We have one of your honey- 
signs up, but our bees are kept by my aunt, three 
miles off. She took 90 Ibs., mostly extracted, from 
one colony last season, which she thought was a 
good yield for the dry season, and the little atten- 
tion they had, which was only to supply a plenty of 
empty frames of comb. She is trying to start a 
home market for ber honey by leaving some at the 
stores and some to us three boys who she thinks will 
care to work with bees when we are older. 

We have a No. 1 yoke of steers one year old. We 
work with them now, and it is fun for our visitors 
to ride in our cart when they come to cee us. It 
would be nice to visit your factory, and see how big 
those boys are who work for three cents an hour, 
and how much they can do, and the older boys, and 
other things your paper tells of. 

JAMES EF. BRECKENRIDGE, age 1. 

Watertown, Wash. Co., O.. Apr. 11, P88). 

And so, friend James, | suppose if [ should 
come to see you T could ride in that cart be- 
hind those young steers, could [ ? 


BEES AND SILKWORMS. 

I will tell you about our bees. We had 38 last fall; 
have 42 now. They are very slow inswarming. We 
lost two. I think the moths killed them. I live 
with my uncle, Mr. Hunt. Lhave been with them 
since I was a wee little baby. They have no 
children, and I am their little girl. My mamma and 
papa live near us. Lhave four brothers and two 
sisters. I can feed the chickens, milk the cows, 


wash dishes, and help about a great many things. , 


lalso feed the silkworms, and can wind the silk 
they spin, to knit my stockings, and to make my 
little brothers fishing-lines. The kind of silkworms 
we have are easy to wind off. Mrs. Hunt reels it; 
she has reeled a great deal for the people, and some 
of them she r.eled for live up there where you do. 
We are raising eggs for the market this year. 
There are many wanting our breed of silkworm. 


Tell Miss Blue Eyes 1 could teach her how to wind | 
silk. If you think I deserve a book, please send me | 


your picture with that of Blue Eyes and Caddy. 
LILLIE MITCHAM. 

White Sulphur Springs, Ga., May 12, 1885. 

Well. Lillie, it seems to me, although you 
say you will tell us about the bees, that your 
letter is mostly about silk and silkworms. I 
am glad to hear it, though, because you give 
me some new ideas in regard to silk culture. 
Some breeds of silkworms are better than 
others, are they? But, Lillie, when we give 
a picture we do not give a book, and when 
we givea book we do not give a picture. 
We decided to send you a picture where you 
can see myself and Blue Eyes and Caddie, 
That makes it all right. does it not? 


GLEANINGS IN 
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THE WAY SYLVESTER AND HIS MOTHER SOWED 
ALSLIKE CLOVER, ETC. 

I thought I would tell you how we sowed our al- 
sike clover. I grubbed up sod, and ma shook the 
dirt off and threw it away. We raked it all over, 
and ma sowed the seed. There was a woman from 
Florida visiting ma, who said snake-feeders killed 
bees there. SYLVESTER BABSON, age 11. 

Lower Salem, Ohio. 

If we are to understand. friend Sylvester, 
that you and your mother threw the dirt 
away that you shook off from the sods, it 
seems to me you did just the wrong thing. 
Sods are very valuable fertilizing material ; 
and even the dirt that adheres to them is 
good for almost any growing plant. Turn 
your sods grass side down, and get some 
fine earth on top of them, enough to get 
your clover to start. and you will be sure of 
a good “catch.” as the farmers call it. 
Greenhouse men buy sods in great quanti- 
ties. and stack them up until they ret. so as 
to get real nice dirt for potted plants. If 
the heap of sods is wetted with soapsuds on 
washdays they will rot all the quicker, and 
it makes the nicest dirt you can get for pot- 
ting strawberries or starting honey-plants. 
Some fine old stable manure mixed with 
the rotted sods is exceNent for an addition. 


THE DRONES WHOSE OWNER EXPECTED THEM TO 
LAY IN THE SPRING. 

My tatber has 17 swarms of bees now. This spring 
he had four queens and about four quarts of bees. 
All of them bave queens but one. There is an old 
gentleman who lives about a mile from our house. 
He has six swarms of bees. Three of them have 
drones yet. He says they are going to commence 
to lay early next spring. I have one pet; heisa 
cat, about 7 years old. If Annie picks him up he 
will commence to growl. Little Huber must have 
tough finger-nails to pull the corks out of the bot- 
tles. I should like to see him. 

Cameron, Pa. 


Well, Willie, you knew better yourself, 
than to think that drones would ever lay 
eggs, didn’t you?—It is not so much the 
tough finger-nails that Huber has, as itis the 
eee, with which he sticks to any thing 
1e undertakes. Yesterday I was startled by 
seeing the Waterbury watches, that hang in 
one of our store windows, flopping about as 
if they were alive. I started in alarm to see 
who could be swinging them around so. 
You see, it is warm weather now, and the 
window was up. Huber had climbed up on 
| the outside of the window; and while he 
,sat on the window-shelf he was amusing 
himself by taking down watches and hang- 
ing them up again. I set him down on the 
sidewalk: and while I was telling him how 
naughty it was to meddle with the watches 
without papa’s leave, he grabbed hold of a 
big head of lettuce that we had in a box for 
asample. and pulled off one of the nicest 
‘leaves. Then I had to commence another 
little sermon about meddling with things, 
and pretty soon mamma came along with 
his wagon. You see, when he runs away 
she goes after him with a little wagon, be- 
cause she can draw him home quicker than 
i She can Jead him by the hand. 


WILLIE WYKOFF. 
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In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
caurth.—GENEsIs 1: 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
hegotten Son, that whosoever beliveth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.— 
JOHN 3: 16. 

T was a warm Sunday night; in fact, a 
thunder-storm was approaching. The 
house was all still, and every one, I be- 
lieve, Was wrapped in slumber. The 
weather was so warm that baby Huber 

had not only kicked the clothing off, but, be- 

ing restless, he had crawled down near the 
foot of the bed, with his head over toward 
an open window. Ile seemed a little nerv- 
ous, even in his sleep, tor the day had been 
an eventful one to him. He had attended 
the young people’s prayer-meeting in the 
evening for the first time in his life. He had 
been at one meeting once before, it is true. 

You may remember I told you about it a 

year ago. It was the morning of the 

Fourth of July. Well, both Huber and his 

papa had been ona tease for several Sun- 

days past that he might ‘‘go meeting with 
papa.’ At length mamma consented, and 
fluber sat on a chair by his papa’s side, and 
was permitted to hold a hymn-book while he 
listened to the chorus of voices. He is fond 
of music; and when some of the pieces were 
unusually full of melody I noticed by the 
movement of his little white dress as he 
drew long breaths that the whole scene all 
together was stirring his little heart. Very 
likely he could not quite make out what the 
purpose was of having the meeting. He 
turned his head one way and then another, 
and looked at the happy faces, and doubtless 
concluded that the gathering was for some 
good purpose, even though his baby heart 
could not quite make out what the purpose 





was. So many nice ladies was a mystery to 
him. Ile calls them ‘‘ ni’ ’adies.”? As they 


saught his admiring glances, is it any won- 
der that he got back many a pleasant smile? 

When he saw the rest bowing their heads 
in prayer, he seemed to catch the spirit of 
devotion as well as the spirit of song, and 
his little hand was raised reverently to his 
forehead while he bent his head as he had 
@en the others do. He did not know what 
it was all for, yet something in even his lit- 
tle heart seemed to say it was good to be 
there, and there could certainly be nothing 
wrong in bending his little head with rever- 
ence and respect for the spirit that seemed 
to be moving the hearts of this body of peo- 
ple. Ilis mamma had said, over and over, 
when the matter was talked of, that he 
would talk out loud in meeting, and ‘‘holler”’ 
and carry on. He had not lisped a word, 
with but a single exception. When the 
meeting was about half over, while he was 
looking at the different things he saw with 
open-mouthed wonder, he chanced to glance 
at the large chandelier,«nd it was so much 
nicer than any thing he had seen at home, 
that he commenced an exclamation of sur- 
prise, but stopped short at a look from papa. 

Well, the meeting was over, and we were 
all sleeping soundly, as I told you, until the 
noise of the thunder and the almost inces- 








sant blaze of the lightning awakened him. 
He crawled up to mamma first, and then, 
contrary to his usual habits, turned over to 
where his papa was sleeping soundly. Iwas 
awakened by a piping little voice: 

‘* Papa! papa!” 

** What is it, my boy?” 

I noticed that something was on his mind, 
and he was trying to give expression to it: 
but his brief vocabulary of words did not 
quite admit of hitting the point he wished 
to express. Finally he managed to make 
me understand. lIlow strange it is, that we 
learn to define the purport of the few brief 
fragments of words that these little ones get 
hold of! What he said was this, as near as 
I can remember: 

** Papa, where ‘gettie’-—where ‘gettie’?”’ 

** Where ‘gettie’ what, my boy?’ 

‘** Where’ —with quite a pause 
‘oettie’ thun’er?”’ 

Now it was plain to me. He wanted to 
know what the thunder and lightning were 
for, and where they came from. ‘The ele- 
ments were making quite an unusual disturb- 
ance without, and the blazing of the light- 
ning might call forth wonder and astonish- 
ment from any one, who did not sleep as 
papa usually does. That meek little voice 
wanted an explanation of the rumpus going 
on without, which ~—_ did not seem to 
mind any thing about. Papa evidently 
seemed to think it was all right, and nothing 
to be alarmed about ; but his little playmate 
(Huber and I are playmates, you see) could 
not quite understand it, and he felt pretty 
sure that papa would not object to being 
awakened in the middle of the night, espe- 
cially when baby I[luber seemed disturbed, 
and wanted so much to know about these 
things. Ilow should I explain to him about 
the phenomenon of thunder and lightning? 
and especially, how should I allay the fears 
that were troubling his little breast? Papa 
had already told him about God, and had 
tried to instill into his little mind a proper 
idea of this great Father who, according to 
the language of our text, created the heaven 
and the earth. 

** My boy, God made the thunder and the 
lightning, and it is all his.” 

Ile repeated it over after me, evidently to 
get a little more assurance, and then came a 
further interrogation : 

*Ilurt Huber?” 

‘** No, my boy. it won’t hurt Huber. It is 
God’s thunder and God’s lightning, and God 
loves little Huber. He loves papa and mam- 
ma, and he loves all the people that are 
good.”’ 

I had struck the point. His little mind 
was already groping and reaching up toward 
that great Unknown. I can imagine that it 
seemed to even his little mind that it could 
hardly be we are sent alone into this strange 
world without help and without protection, or 
that it could hardly be that there was noth- 
ing to satisfy this almost indefinable long- 
ing for sympathy and love from this ** Great 
Spirit,’ as the dusky children of the forest 
would term it. He wanted to know about 


“where 


Him who holds the winds and waves and 
ee in the hollow of his hand, and 
who on earth could tell him truly about 
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these things so well as his papa? Papa had 
explained things to him in the fields; he had 
told him about things when we were out 
riding in the Luggy. He knew his papa told 
the truth, because his papa had never fooled 
him nor disappointed him. When he told 
him that, in a few days, there would be nice 
berries on the strawberry-plants, he knew it 
would come to pass. Yes, on that very Sun- 
day morning he and his papa had had a jol- 
lification over finding some great ripe straw- 
berries, right where papa said they would 
grow. A great many things papa could 
manage and control. He could make old 
Jack behave, and he could make the ma- 
chinery mind at the factory; but this 
thunder - and - lightning business evidently 
Was something that papa did not start, or 
had not much to do with. How did it come, 
and what was it for? That was what he 
wanted to know; but the best way he could 
manage to frame the thought. from the 
stock of words contained in his infantile 
vocabulary, was as he put it, simply 
* Where ‘gettie’?”” Papa’s explanation was 
sufficient. The thunder and lightning were 
God's, and God was the one who made the 
* great big sun,’ and the stars ‘** away up 
high ; who made even papa and mamma 
and Hfuber. These were great truths, but 
they were hardly satisfying. An elephant 
is great: but if we were alone with him 
in the woods, « more important question 
would crowd itself upon us—Is he friendly? 
A horse is not only great and powerful, but 
he is handsome. Ile is niee to look at. 
These qualifications are good so far as they 
go; but the more important question is, Is 
he kind and gentle?” especially if we are to 
be placed in his power. It helps us to know 
that God is great; but it satisties us infinite- 
ly more to know that he. loves us. Ile 
created the heaven and the earth. it is true; 
but, how about poor weak helpless human 
beings, such as we are? Does God love us? 
When he fashioned us from the dust of the 
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earth, he also framed the heavens, and gave | 


the thunder and lightning a place in the 


universe. Had he any plan in regard to | 


these things. or was itall framed without 
plan or purpose anywhere? Did we enter 
into his plans any more than the thunder 
and lightning? and are we of any more ac- 
count now than they are? Does he care if they 
crush and devour us? O my friends, to be 
sure, he cares; “for God so loved the 
world.” What a beautiful, beautiful text is 
this, and some way it satisfies me, and 
makes me happy, to turn from this first 
verse in the Bible over to the third chapter 
of John, and to that sixteenth verse. lam 
told that others have found comfort in that 
sixteenth verse as well as myself. The 
stenographer who is taking down these notes 
says he has a copy of that verse in 240 differ- 
ent languages. Why was that verse singled 
out above all others, to be translated so that 
all nations of the earth can read it, even if 
they can not read the rest of the holy word? 
Why, because that verse is of such wonder- 
ful import and importance to the children of 
men. While I think of it I rather expect 
that Huber will love that verse above all 
others. What a wonderfully pleasant task 








it is to teach these little ones these great 
truths! When I talked to him there in the 
darkness of the night, and assured him of 
God’s love, while 1 allayed his fears with my 
hand on his little confiding self, what a 
glimpse I had of God’s love myself! It 
seemed to me as if God were pleased to have 
me state so positively that there was no 
mistake about it. Tle loves us; and even 
though he should see fit at times to let the 
lightning strike us. and even though we may 
be called upon to endure death by the de- 
vouring elements, still that great love is 
there, and his presence and his Spirit shall 
be with us in the hour of trial, bridging over 
the dark stream—the only conditions being 
that we trust and obey hin. 

IIuber is sleeping again. Ile is resting on 
that great truth that his papa unfolded to 
him. How dol know it? because in his 
sleep several times I heard the simple little 
words, ** God loves Huber.”’ He had taken 
the statement from me asa fact, you see, 
and the fact satisfied him. He did not un- 
derstand it quite all; and before he had got 
quite sounaly to sleep he sometimes got 
things mixed up a little; and as I listened 
once to hear what it was he was saying ina 
dreamy sort of way, after the words ** God— 
loves—Iluber ” then came still more slowly, 
** thun’er *—loves—Huber.”? You see, the 
fear of the thunder had been allayed by the 
thought that it was one of God’s creatures- 
one of his servants, entirely subject to him ; 
and if God loved Huber, is it any thing 
strange that, in his infantile mind, he in his 
sleep cut the matter short by the expression 
I have quoted, and resting on that thought 
went to sleep and slept soundly till morning? 
Would it hurt any of us if we rested on just 
such a childlike faith as that—a faith in 
God? “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren,” ete. 

Now. friends, such thoughts as the above 
were often in my mind when passing 
through Mammoth Cave; and when some- 
body suggested that those great rocks might 
fall and bury us up, a sort of feeling came 
up at once, if they do, God is near: * fear 
not, little flock.” 

To take up the thread of our story where I 
left off last inonth, we will tinish our trip. 

* Danger on the right!” sings the guidy 
once more. “The kat Man’s Misery,” an- 
nounced the guide. Now, I expected to see 
something unpleasant ; but, imagine my sur- 
prise when we entered the most beautiful 
portion, to me, of Mammoth Cave. Of 
course, We had to stoop and be squeezed to 
some extent, but we went down a beautiful 
winding way, with a nice level path under 
our feet. with carvings and formations ris- 
ing at our sides, perhaps waist high, that 
seemed as if they must have been carved out 
for ornamental purposes. Some of it looks 
like a pretty garden fence. Again, there 
were beds spread out at each side, something 
as you see them im a greenhouse, and the 
carvings in stone would answer the purpose 
of tlowers. One instinctively passes his hand 
over the flutings and moldings as he turns 
this way and that in this narrow, rocky vav- 
ern. There has been an attempt made to 
change the name to the Winding Way, but 
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the name does not stick. This passage is 250 | 
feet long, and turns abruptly eight times. | 
We find waves and riffles in the petrified | 
rock. This passage is very interesting to 
blind people, because they can pass their | 
hands over the rocky formation without | 
trouble, and take in its wonderful beauty. 

From Fat Man’s Misery we emerge into | 
what is called ** Great Relief,’ for we have 


plenty of room to spread out and hold up | 


our heads. It used to be thought, that if 
this close passage were blocked up there 
would be no means of escape from the re- 
gions beyond. In 1871, however, William 


cut known as the Corkscrew; and after you 
have climbed through it you would be willing 
to decide that the name is appropriate. It 
is a sort of clamber over loose rocks, twist- 
ing first one way and then another, winding 
around like a corkscrew, and then winding 
the other way, but all the while going up- 
ward. Occasionally you look through the 


most irresistibly forced to believe that a lot 
of schoolboys did it for mischief. But there 
the snowballs stick, and have stuck for ages. 
They are crystallized plaster of Paris. 

And now, friends, we are informed we are 
at the end of our trip. <A feeling of sadness 
comes over me— sadness caused by the 
thought that this wonderful experience of 


| the past two or three hours has come to an 


end. As we near the mouth of the cave, the 


| breeze strikes us again, and the temperature 


reminds us that it is winter. The boys catch 
their bats, and put them into their pockets, 


tons : ) | even though the poor animals do scratch like 
Garvin, the colored guide, discovered a short | 


| passed 


crannies in the rock, and see your comrades | 


with the lanterns away down at the bottom | 


of a well below, as it were. The distance is 
altogether 150 feet. Sometimes you climb 


short ladders, again you spring from one | 


rock to another, the guide catching you by 
the hand as you alight, that you may not 
slip off. Care must be taken that loose 
rocks are not rattled down, lest they strike 
your comrades below. In going back to the 
mouth of the cave this corkscrew ascension 
saves about amile of travel. Oddly enough, 
you squeeze through a fissure and come out 
among the Kentucky cliffs near the ceiling, 
in one of those vast rooms where we hung 
our overcoats when we started in. 

We are not ready to go out yet, however. 
The guide takes us off in anotherchannel,and 


a sitting hen. I did not want any bats. <A 
sort of solemn feeling came over me as had 
many times before during the trip. ‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth *—even this Mammoth Cave; or, 
at least, he laid his plans so that the water 
might do the work. I did not feel like talk- 
ing. The iron door swung back, and we 
out. The little cascade sparkles 
again in the moonlight. low different is 
the outer air! It seemed heavy and suffocat- 
ing. The odors of the trees seemed strange 
and intense. Iam told that people some- 
times experience faintness as they pass out. 
Good-by, old Mammoth Cave. I am a wiser 
man after having formed your acquaint- 


|ance,and may God grant that I am, at least 


shows us Odd-Fellows’ Links, which are in | 


black on the ceiling of the cave. ‘Then we 
come to Bacon Chamber, which awakens a 
laugh from almost every one who sees it, for 
there, hanging down just so as to clear our 
heads, are veritable smoked hams—smoked 
hams in shape and size, and smoked hams in 
color. When we touch them they feel like 
smoked hams. I suppose they have become 
greasy from being handled by so many fin- 
gers in the years past. I looked at them again 
and again, and each time it seemed more 


|into the ground. 


incredible that these things could have been | 


formed thus by the passage of the water. 
Now we go down to Lake Lethe and Echo 
River. The guide produces a tin dipper, 


and we take a drink of these famed waters. | 
It is just a still body of water, away down in | 


the darkness. The guide shouts. and the 
strange echoes come back to us. 


Then oth-| 


ers shout, and we know now why it is called | 


Echo River. 


This river comes out at the) 


point where Ernest and I discovered it the | 


night before in our rambles. The way 
they prove it, they throw chaff into Echo 
River, and it comes out at the hillside where 
I have mentioned. The eyeless fish and the 
lobsters are to be seen only in the long route. 
But they are always to be found on the ta- 
bles where other samples are kept at the 
hotel. They are put up in oa es in little 
bottles at 50 cents a bottle. 


room covered with snowballs, and one is al- | help you by an illustration. 


Here we have a | more like flint or quartz. 


in some respects, a better one. 

Now, then, a word or two in regard to 
how all this came about. Perhaps many of 
you feel like saying with Iluber,* Where 
‘gettie’?”> Yes, indeed, where ‘gettie’?” 
Well, I will give you some of my opinions, 
gathered from what I saw and heard. Green 
River. of which Ihave told you, is quite a 
brisk-moving body of water, away down be- 
tween two great hills, or mountains, only they 
are not hills or mountains, for there is no val- 
ley on the other side. The river has cut its 
Way, as it were, through the rocky land- 
scape. In fact, it is cutting its way deeper 
all the while. Somebody has said that it 
empties eventually into the Ohio River, 
with its freight of minerals in solution. 
Well, some time Green River was not down 
so deep in the earth. The rain water years 
ago fell on the hiils of Kentucky as it does 
now. It ran into the valleys, and then ran 
To escape, the water cut 
passages through the fissures of the rocks, 
and tinally formed Green River. As the 
river cut its way down, the water settled in 
the hill to a lower level, and left its first 
channel high and dry. Asthis process went 
on for centuries, the water was continually 
cutting new water-courses, forming new 
subterranean rivers, as it were. At the 
same time the water was cutting away, it 
was, in other places, building up by precipi- 
tating these mineral substances. Now if 
you go back and read what I have described, 
keeping the above in mind, you will find the 
solution to many of these mysteries—Bacon 
Chamber, for instance. How does it come, 
however, that these stalactites and stalag- 
mites, and chunks of bacon, and snowballs, 
and other things, are not now soluble in 
water? In fact, many of the specimens are 
Well, see if I can 
If the water of 
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aspring ran over some cakes of tallow, it 
would not affect the tallow at all, nor would 
the tallow affect the water. Suppose, how- 


for their honey-packages. The book is 4X6 inches, 
and contains about 24 pages. Besides labels for 


honey, we also print letter-heads, envelopes, libra- 


ever, the water first ran through a body of | 
ashes. ‘Then it would be ready to wash 


away the tallow with great rapidity; and as 
it evaporated, soap would be left along its 
course. In this same way, many minerals 
are dissolved and held in solution, and again 
precipitated. There are said to be in the 
State of Kentucky 100,000 sink-holes. such 
as were so great a curiosity to me when I 
lirst saw them out of the car window. 
There are also many smaller caves. 
monson 
upward of 500, big and little. 


In ked- | 
County alone we are told there are | 
What a won- | 


derful field for exploration, and what a won- | 


dertul place to study God through his works 
—yes, works that are going on even now ! 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the | 
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| worth of this wire netting already, and have finally 
| enough on hand to fill all orders promptly. 





come into the 
because 


And this isthe condemnation, that light is 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
their deeds were evil.—JOHN 3: 19. 


BEESWAX AT THE PRESENT DATE. 
on beeswax is 22c cash or 25e trade. 
THE A BC OF CARP CULTURE. 
WE are happy to say, that the above book is now 
in stock, and all orders have been filled sonie days. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE, JUNE 15. 

ALL orders are filled, and clerks are waiting for 
more, ready to pitch into them the minute they get 
their hands on them, if we may except orders in- 
cluding untested queens. But these are only a few 


| our friend A. ¢ 


| tomers, 


ry numbers, ete. All interested in this particular 
line should not fail to send for one, which will be 
mailed touny address free. 


A KIND WORD FROM OUR OLD FRIEND MR. 
STROTH, 

WE are all rejoiced at the receipt of the following 
few lines on a postal card—especially the conclud- 
ing part of it, Of course, we told friend L. that we 
would regard it as a privilege to send him a potato- 
book, or any other book, free of charge, if he is able 
to read it. 

Please send the potato-book, and charge to my account. | 
am thankful to be able to inform you that | have recovered a 
very comfortable use of my limbs from the attack of paralysis 


last February, and that my general health fs 6 me 
Oxtord, Ohio, June 3, 188). ANGSTROTH, 


LANG- 


MAIL ROBBERY. 

A MONTH ago, a mail- bag containing a large 
amount of our mails was stolen somewhere on the 
route. This mail-bag has recently been found, and 
many of the letters have been forwarded to us. 
The whole will reach us as soon as the U. 8. detect- 
ives have got through with the letters. This will 
explain the reason of delays to several of our cus- 
Their letters were just about one month 
behind time when they came to us. We learn that 
’. Nellis, of the Mohawk-Valley Seed 
Warehouse, has had a similar trouble, but a much 
more extensive one. Itwas caused bya clerk in the 


Canajoharie postoflice, who is now under arrest. 





THE WIRE 
WE have 


NETTING FOR POULTRY-YARDS. 


purchased over a thousand dollars’ 


The 


fabric is being used for a great variety of purposes 


| besides confining powltry. 


: | eflicier 
Untit further notice the best offer we can make | cent 


days behind, and enough queens are in the apiary | 


to fill all orders on our books as soon as said queens 


get to laying. 
HONEY FROM THE HARD MAPLE. 


We notice that Bro. 


Jones, of the Canadian Bee | 
tes, of th ‘ *““ | BEE-VEILS WITH GLASS IN 


Journal, suggests that hard maple yields as much, if | 


not more, than fruit-blossoms. 
have been the case this past spring, but we do not 
believe it is a common occurrence. During only 
two seasons have we noticed the hard maple yield- 
ing such a quantity. However, it will be an excel- 
lent idea to have strong colonies in good trim for 
this new source of honey. 


HONEY-LABELS. 

We have just finished printing our new book con- 
taining specimens of all the different kinds of 
honey-labels now ordinarily in use, both in black 
and colors. Every possible pains has been taken 


to present to our friends the most attractive display 


We admit this to | 


It isa cheap, neat, and 
protection for almost every thing that 
needs to be protected. It is well known that Irish 
junipers, when small, are often injured or killed by 
dogs or other animals. Koll up a piece of wire net- 
ting, set it over the tree, put four or six stakes in- 
side, staple a band of netting to the stakes, and you 
have it. If you want to train climbing vines on your 
porches or elsewhere, a strip of netting makes the 
nicest trellis you can invent. It never rusts, and is 
unaffected by summer’s heat or winter's storms. 
If you want to exhibit some nice goods, fruit, or- 
anges, or berries, make a screen around in front of 
your fruit, with wire netting; and although it is full 
in sight, even meddlesome small boys are prevent- 
ed from handling it. New uses come up for it 
every day. Sec advertisement on cover. 


FRONT OF THE EYES. 

THIs matter has come up again, and our friend J. 
C. Capebart mails us a sample of avery neat one. 
The glass is quite thin, and slightly coneave. It is 
very neatly attached to the mosquito netting that 
forms the body of the veil. Some of the friends 
may remember when the subject was up several 
years ago, that the matter was pretty thoroughly 
discussed. You can see better through a clean 
glass than you can through any sort of lace or net- 
ting; but unless you are very careful the glass will 
become soiled, and then you have to keep wiping it 


| off as our elderly friends wipe their spectacles. If 


you get any honey on it, you would be apt to turn it 
to one side, and prefer to Jook through the netting. 
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Another thing, such a veil can not be handled as | 


veils usually are, or the glass would be broken. If 


you are very neat and tidy in your habits, however, 


may be you will think the glass front is a very great 


improvement. Friend Capekart will mail you one | 


per terms in his advertisement in last issue, if you 
wish to try it. 

REDUCED RATES BY FREIGHT ON BEE-HIVES, EX- 
TRACTED HONEY, AND IMPLEMENTS GEN- 
ERALLY, USED IN THE APLARY. 

At the Bee-keepers’ Congress in New Orleans, 
the matter of freights was talked over pretty 
thoroughly; and as we hada railroad man among 
us, Mr. 8. C. Boylston, General Freight Agent, of 
Charleston, 8. C., I suggested that we instruct him 
to properly present the matter before the proper 
railroad officials. He has done so, and has accom- 
plished enough, at least, so that he should have the 
thanks of every bee-man nortr or south. Honey in 
barrels or kegs can now be shipped as fifth-class 
freight, or at the same rate of classification as 
syrup and molasses. The rates on hives in the flat 
and set up are about the same that we had been ob- 
taining from most of our large lines; but friend 
Boylston has succeeded in securing a general class- 
ification, so that, hereafter, railroad men need not 
say they do not know what rates ought to be 
charged for bee-hives, and so put them in as double 
first-class (that is the rate they charge for shipping 
looking-glasses), so us to be sure to get it high 
enough. Friend Boylston is a fair type of a real 
live Southerner, and he is just the man exactly for 
the place he fills. Friend B. can doubtless furnish 
printed leaflets containing this classification, which 
you are to get and submit to your own railroad 
agent, if he is not posted. The new classification 
took effect June 2, 1885. We will publish a letter from 

Mr. B., in the next issue. 


WHO SHALL BEAR THE LOSS? 

Surpose A ships B ten pounds of bees, with a 
queen with cach, and they arrive at their destination 
dead. In such a case, the usual way has been for A 
tosend another lot, and so on, until he succeeds in 
vetting the whole to the destination in good order. 
If Ais so unskillful that he loses money badly be- 
fore he gets through, be had better give up ship- 
ping bees and queens. But suppose, friends, aft- 





er the first lot arrives at the destination dead, B | 


says he does not want any more because it is so late 
in the season, or something of that kind. Shall he 
receive his money back, and leave A to shoulder 
the whole of the heavy loss? This question comes 
up almost every season, and Ido not know that a 
decision has been made in regard to it. Of course, 
a good deal would depend on what A advertises to 
do. If he simply advertises to replace all lost in 
transit, Lean not see why he should be asked to re- 
fund the money, unless he chooses to return a part 
of it, rather than to undertake further shipments; 
and my decision would be, that in no case should A 
be asked to return the full amount, shouldering 
the whole loss himself. Shipping bees and queens 
is necessarily a risky business; and in view of this 
I would caution new hands to beware about making 
their printed prices lower than they can stand, in 
case of such contingences as the one { have men- 


tioned. Of course, A should be prepared to send | 


more bees promptly as soon as he knows his first 
shipment wasa failure. If he can not do this, he 
should discount on the prices in accordance with 








the amount of time that elapses. Of course, the 
later in the season bees are sent, the less would be 
their value. 

BEING IN HASTE TO SHIP GOODS BACK THAT DO 
NOY PLEASE YOU, BEFORE YOU HAVE HAD 
ORDERS TO DO SO, 

THERE are few things in business that so vex and 
try my patience as this fashion that has, by some 
means or other, got hold of some of the friends. I 
suppose it is sometimes done because of ill humor 
in being disappointed; and things that are done in 
ill humor are seldom wisely done. Let me explain 
to you how it works. We do an immense trade in 
scales for bee-keepers, for instance, and may be 
furnish them at prices that have been hitherto un- 
known. Weare enabled to do this by buying large 
shipments of the manufacturers; and then comes 
the question, **How smalla margin can we work 
on?” Perhaps we could handle the goods witha 
margin of only 10 per cent, if we could be safe from 
losses in the way of goods injured in transit, mis- 
takes in addresses, and other incidentals. To guard 
against defective goods being sent out, we make ar- 
rangements with the manufacturer that he is to 
make good all defects at his own expense; then 
when a complaint comes we direct the complaining 
party to ship it straight to the factory, and we send 
him another one from here. This all goes nicely 
unless our friend gets vexed in finding his scale de- 
fective, and ships it to us by express, without ask- 
ing for orders in regard to its disposal. When it 
gets here by express the charges are more than the 
profit we make on half a dozen scales, and it has to 
be shipped again, may be to some of the Eastern 
States. What should he have done? Why, he 
should have written on a postal, **Mr. Root, this 
scale does not weigh right, and we can not fix it. 
What shall we do?’ Our answer would have been 
almost equally brief, **Get it repaired if you can, 
and we will pay charges. If you can not conven- 
iently, ship it to ———, and notify us by return mail, 

and we will replace it at our own expensc.” 

Sometimes goods are returned to us by express 
when the nature of the break makes them entirely 
worthless; and charges toward adollar or sucha 
matter have to be paid in express charges, or else 
the innocent express companies suffer. L have 
heard of shipping back dead fruit-trees, instead of 
informing the shipper that they had been delayed 
so long on the way that they were perfectly worth- 
less. Have you any legal or moral right to burden 
one of your fellow-men inthe shape of charges on 
any kind of goods before he has had an opportunity 
toeven consent to your act of re-shipping? Has 
anybody any right to send any one any thing by 
express, unless he has been ordered to do so? If 
you pay charges to destination, that is another 
thing, to be sure; but even then I think it best to 
get permission before you ship the goods. Itisa 
trouble and bother to us to have goods sent here that 
we do not want here, even if the charges are paid. 














UP With ()RDERS 


[am up with spring orders, and can send queens 
by return mail. If you want untested Italian 


| queens, reared from imported mothers, send $1.00 

| for one; $1.90 for two; $5.00 for six; $9.00 for 12. 

W.S. CAUTHEN, 
Pleasant Hill, S. C. 


Address 
12-13-14 
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GLEANINGS IN 


FLORIDA. 


ORANGE-GROWING, BEE CULTURE, & GARDENING. 
FOR SALE, 


Near Lane Park, Sumter Co., Fla., on the east side 
of Lake Harris, near shore, and in the famous 
“Great Lake Region” of the * Orange Belt,” about 
10 acres of choice first-class pine land, with portion 
of rich Hammock, right of way to the lake, and ad- 
vantages for boating, fishing, bathing, travel, and 
transport. Soil exceptionally good, and admirably 
suited for orange-growing, or raising early fruits 
and vegetables. Excellent bee-pasturage surround- 
ing. Location pleasant, healthy, well protected 
from frost, near two important towns and RK. R. 
stations, and in desirable and rising neighborhood. 
Good home market for produce, and first-rate facil- 
ities for transportation. An excellent opportunity 
for advantageously uniting the above three in- 
dustries. Each should pay well singly, and by com- 
bining them, early and good income may be secured 
before the splendid result gained when the grove is 
brought into bearing. Title perfect. Price mod- 
erate. Fuller particulars and terms from 


W. D. CAMPBELL, Tavares, Orange Co., Fla. 


1879. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1885, 


For Italian queens in their purity, and that can 
not be excelled; Comb Foundation and supplies 
generally, send for circular. Untested queens, 
$11.00 per dozen. T.S LL, 
ittdb 


ROOTS CHAFF HIVES 


Still lead, and we furnish them at 


Erard-Pan Prices. 


Our 5th Annual Circular, containing a full line of 
Bee-Keepers’ goods, will be sent free on application. 


5tfdb §&.¢. &J. P. WATTS, MURRAY, CLEARFIELD C0., PA. 


5G Y THE BELLINZONA FEPALIANS, 
R and see for yourself that they are THE 
BEST. Warranted queens in May, $1.25: June, 
$1.10; July and after, $1.00; six for $5.00. Bees at 
reduced rates. Send for descriptive circular. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 

9tfdb Md. 


BEES and QUEENS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


After June 15 I will sell 2-frame nuc'ei, with 2 Ibs. 
of bees in each, 2.25 ecch. Tested 


no queen, for $2.25 e 
queens, $1.50 each; warranted queens, $1.00 each; 
untested queens, 75 c. 


Kirby’ s Cre eck, Jac kson Co., Ala. 


each, either Syrian or Italian. 


i. R. COOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


GERMAN BROWN BEES, 


75 cts. a pound; Queens to go with the same, 35 cts.; 

“2 pound, 0 cts. Will be ready to ship the 28th of 

May. Safe arrival guaranteed. Address 
THOMAS GEDYE, LA SALLE, LA SALLE 


MUTH’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for * Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” Itfdb 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES FOR SALE. 
Untested, $1,00 each; tested, $2.00 each. For full 
colonies, and bees by pound, or 2 and 3 frame nu- 

clei, write for prices. |. JOHN NEBEL & SON, . 
11-12d oO. 


0., ILL. 





High Hill, Montgomery Co., 


BEE CU LTURE. 





JUNE 





10 PER CENT REDUCTION 


Allowed on all orders until further notice. Goods 
better than ever. The following are samples of many 
letters received: 
Dear Sir:—Ree'd sections (14,000) yesterday. 
are all O. K., finer even than last year. 
J. Mattoon, Atwater, O., May 2, 1885. 
Dear Sir:—Of those 61 FALCON CHAFF HIVES I bought 
of you. 58 had full colonies and three nuclei; all 
have wintered finely; that speaks | we I for the hive 
and my mode of packing. ° “ . 
. Wescott, Fair Haven, 1 is 


I mcunatieniaien a full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Send for my Illustrated Price List for 1885, Free. 


i! W. T. Falconer, Jamestown, N. Y. 


db 


1878 ITALIAN QUEENS 11885 


Bred from Select imported and Home- 
Bred Queens. No Black Bees near. 
Untested queens, in June and July, $1.00 each. 
Tested queens, as I can spare them, $2.0) each. For 
nuclei, ete., send for price list. 
D. G. EDMISTON, 


Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


They 


4 pril5, 1885, 




















I2tfdb 


BEES FOR SALE 


AFTER THE FIRST OF JULY. 


Send jor Terms. 


H. R. BOARDMAN, 


12tfdb East Townsend, Huron Co., 0. 


DIXON & DILLON, 


Parrish, Franklin Co., Illinois. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


ut the lowest prices. Also pure ITALIAN BEES 
and QUEENS. No other bees kept in our yards. 
For further information, send for price list. 6-13db 


Notice for July, 1885, 





1 Ib. Italian be es in one pac kage . .. SL 00 
5 Ibs. ta TGs Ale” 
10 Ibs. a ee ry a ines S¥ie . 800 
1 pure Italian queen (just laying) eae 
Combs filled with brood, L. size, each .......... 1 00 
For sale by R. STEHLE, 
12d Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 
WANTED. 


A competent and reliable man to take an interest 
in or as employe in an apiary and dairy combined. 
Best of references given and required. Address 

S. D. BOGGS, Lexington, Fayette Co. +» Ky. 


WILL SEL L, after June Ist, hybrid bees s at $1.25 
per lb., and “dollar’’ queens at $1.00 each. I 
have imported stock to breed from. Safe arrival 

guaranteed. J.M. YOUNG, 
Rock Bluffs, Cass Co., Neb. 


OR SALE — In fine condition and good loca- 
tions, half interest in one or two apiaries of 100 
colonies or more each, separately or together. A 
good opening ina fine bee-country for a first-class 


man. Good reason for selling. Cheap for cash, or 
part credit. BENJ. F. AVERILL, 
il 12d Riverton, Bolivar Co., Miss. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column, 8btfd 
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limitz’s Queen-Catcher. Bk 


[See March Gleanings, paye 166.) 





A Cage for Catching Queens Without Injury. 


DIRECTIONS 'Y THE INVENTOR:—-Take out the plug from the | 
open end, which has to be made in the shape of a funnel, and | 


set this end lightly over her. As the light strikes her from 
above through the wire she will instantly run a into the 
cage, which is then closed by replacing the plug. Catching a 





queen this way is just as quick as picking her up with the fin- | 


gers, and, above all, she is never hurt. For a number of years 
Thave not used gloves when at work with my bees, but I rely 
mostly on my catcher when lL want to catch a queen, because 
lam a very nervous person, and can not keep my fingers quiet 
enough when Lam in the least excited. They will tremble in 
spite of all Lean do; and the more valuable the queen is, or 
the more anxious Lam to secure her,the more unsteady my 
fingers are 


But with my catcher lam always safe. and would | 


not feel content, especially in swarming-time, without having | — 


severrsl of them in my pocket. To make the queen come 
out quickly | remove the plug and fold my hand around 
the cage to exclude the light, when she will run ont at once, 
and into any thing | want her to. The string is only for the 
purpose of hanging the thing up in my honey-room, for I like 
to have every thing handy. his cage may also be used for 
introducing queens, by putting it down between the am poe 
and leaving it there until the bees eat out the candy and set 

her free. If they do not let her out at the end of 48 hours, re- 


lease her in the usual way. 
Price, 10e each; ten, 85e; 100, $7.50. 
cent each extra for postage. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


By mail, one 


iS AND OUIGENS 
~ e 
w 
4 > 
Ss <= 
S>1885-<< 
I offer for sale this season as fine a strain of Ital- 
| ian queens and bees as can be found in this coun- 
| try. Bees by the nucleus, with tested or untested 
| young queens. My queens will nearly all be bred 
from the queen I bought of Frank Benton last sea- 
son, which I described in Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, 
| or from select daughters of hers. They are fine, 
large, bright-colored bees, very gentle, splendid 
workers; queens very prolific, and stood the long 
cold winter with scarcely any loss. My five-frame 
nuclei Il make a specialty. These can in 10 days or 
two weeks be built up into fine colonies. 
Send for price list and circular. Address 


Wm. LITTLE, 
12-13d Marissa, St. Clair Co., Hl. 


BEES PER POUND, $1.00. 
Tested Queens, $2.00; Untested, $1.00; 3 
L. Frame Nuclei, $3.50 and $4.50. 


2d Ss. 8. MeCLELLAND, New w Brighton, Pa. 


I WIL L SELL ITALIAN BEES 
After June 15th as follows: 2-frame nuclei, 
with $1.00 queen, $2.50; 3-frame nuclei, with $1.00 
queen, $3.00; full colony in Root's Simplicity hive, 
$8.00. Each of above with tested queen, 50¢ more. 
All on wired L. frames. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Address N. <NAP 

12d Rochester Depot, Lorain C ‘0., O. 











E will pay 10c each for a few copies of April 15th 
GLEANINGS, 1854. A. I. Root, Medina, O. 
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THE ABC or 


CARP CULTURE 


JUST ISSUED. | 
A COMPLETE TREATISE | 
Upon the Food Carp and its Culture, 


INCLUDING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, AND FULL- 
EST INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PONDS, AND EVERY THING PERTAINING TO THE 

USINESS OF RAISING CARP FOR FOOD. 


By MILTON P. PEIRCE, 


Secretary of the American Carp Cultural Ascociaticn. 


Illustrated by Many Fine Engravings, 
With a Copious Index. 
PRICE 45 CTS.; BY MAIL, 50 CTS. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


-+-V ANTED.-4- 


Orders for Carniolan and Italian Queens and nu- 
clei from best imported mothers. Send for Price 
List to A. F. SHANNON, 

Vl. SPRING HILL, DECATUR CoO., IND. 


I WILL SELL 


Chaff hives all complete, with lower frames, for 
$2.50; in flat, $1.50; 2-story Simplicity, complete, 
$1.25; in flat, 90¢. 

Comb Foundation, made from pure refined wax, 
t5e per Ib. for heavy; 55 for vest. Other ee: 
Send for price list. STAUFFE 
13tfd Sterling. Whiteside C = . Tl. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column, 3btfd | 


| WILL SHIP FULL COLONIES<: 


Of Bees during July, Aug., and Sept., and guaran- | 
tee safe arrival by express. Pure Italians, $7.50, 

and hybrids $5.50. These bees are in Simplicity 
hives, and in good condition, with 9 frames and 
straight coinbs in each hive. IT leave out one 
frame for more room. Ready to ship any day. 

13d B. Mu. MOTER, HILL CHURCH, BERES C0.. PA. 





BEES FOR SALE. | 


1 will sell fifteen colonies of Italians and hybrids | 
in Root’s chaff hives, all strong and in good condi- | 
tion, for $6.00 per colony, on cars here. 13d | 


THOMAS HUNT, MAYNESVILLE, WARREN 60., OHI). | 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1. 00 Qicezia. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20¢e each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 


| receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 


edand tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queengnother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we willsend you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 13tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 13ttd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 13tfd 
*Win. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 18tfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 9tfd 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. I3tfd 
*8. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia C ¥;: Mich. otfd 
Jas. oO. Facey Tavistock, Ont., Can. 1stfd 
*H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., Ark. 

9tfd 
4K. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., O. 3-1 


*cC. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. —9tfd 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y.3-18 


D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. Be 
8. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., Va. 

5-3 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Lowa. lltfd 


*W. A. Compten, Lynnville, Giles e o., Tenn. 11tfd 
*J. L. Hyde, Pomfret Landing, Wind. 5) o., Ct. 13tfd 
D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La.13ttd 
*J. J. Martin, N. Manchester, Wabash Co., Ind.7-19 


~ 


D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 7-17 
Cornelius Bros., LaFayetteville, Dutch. Co., N. Y. 
7-19 
Peter Brickey, Lawrenceburgh, Anderson Co., 
litfd Ky. 
S.M. Darrah, Chenoa, McLean Co., Tl. 11-17 
Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Co., me c. 
Bt fe 


J. W. Winder, Carrollton, New Orleans, La. tfd 
*J4W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Hl. 11-21 





*O. H, Townsend, Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. lstfd 
*F.S. McClelland, New Brighton, Beay. Co., Pad L-15 
*Elias Cole, Ashley, Delaware Co., O. 13-tfd 
*Haines Bros., Moons, Fayette Co., O. 133-2 
7 C. Simpson, Richburg, C hester Co., 8. C2. 13-15 

. M. Hieks, Fairview, Washington Co., Ma. 13-15 

F. Smith, Bald Mount, Lack’ ac o., Pa,  15-15tfd 
t E. Cottrell, Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. tf 
*F. W. Moats, The, Bend, Defiance_Co., 0. hs 





‘Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 13tfd 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-19 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lafayette Co., bon 


tfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., 01. 1 18 
kK. 'T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. 3-1 


H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave. 
Davenport, ‘Ta. 3-1 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 3-13 
Milo 8. West, Box 202, Flint, Genesee Co. .» Mich.3-13 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., Ia. 1itfd 
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Look! Look! Look! 


PURE FPFALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


June July Aug. 

Untested que ens $1 25 $1 00 $1 00 

Te sted AD 2 OO 2 00 
> Ib. of bees (no queen) rere 1 00 1 00 | 


All queens impurely mated, iain. 
CHAS. L. MACKEY, 
litfd BOX 396. YOUNGSTOWN, MAHONING C0., OHIO. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


We make five styles and all sizes, and keep other | 
supplies. Sample hundred, 5) cts. Sample and cir- | 
j 
| 





cular tree. Orders tilled promptly. Five per cent 
off on orders until further notice. 


7tufd B. WALEER & CO, CAPAC, ST. CLAIR CO., MICH. 


= PATENT 
FOUNDATION 


MILLS 6° Sea 
W.C.PELHAM fae 
MAY SVILLE.K Y. 





5 CIRCULARS FREE. I wil! advise 
G every reader of this advertisement to 
write at once for one of the above circulars. No 
man can afford to be without it. Pure B. L. Eggs. 
Si per 15. D. E. BEST, Best's, Pa. 11-1d 


| HAVE THEM Pure Italian Queens, raised 
* from the choicest stock, ready 

to mail now. Untested queens, $1.00. Tested 

queens, 2.00, Send me your order, and send for my 

circular of queens and bees. — J. P. CONNELL. 

#-20db Hillsboro, Hill Co., Texas. 


FOR SALE. 


I want to sell 100 L. frames of comb, 9'4x17%s, over 
one-half worker-comb. S15. 00 will buy them. 


litfdb J. W. BRADLEY, COLUMBIA, BOONE C0., M0. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; tested, $2.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Circular free. 

J. Mi. KILLOUGH & CO., 
lotfdb. San Marcos, Hays Co., Tex. 


SECTIONS, 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 

M.R.MADARY, 
9-20db Box 172. Fresno City, Cal. 


A GOOD ON E-PLECE SECTION CHEAP 
Sendtous. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, KENTON, HARDIN CO., OHIO 





2tfdb 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. | 
See advertiseme ent in another column. sbtfd 


Whe North-Shade Apiary 


Full sidan *s in either the Langstroth or the Gal- 
lup hives. Prices just reduced. Nuclei, Queens, and 
bees by the pound, for the season. Price List Free. 


8-9tfd 0. H. TOWNSEND, ALAMO, EAL. CO., MICH. 





BEE CUL TURE, Ju LY 


KASTERN QUEENS. - 


Importing large quantities, we are enabled to 


| quote: Spring. Fall. 
Syrian Queens... ... $9 OO........ 87 00 
Pale stine mer eet hk. eee 6 00 
Italian eit etn we 400..:55:5. 3 


All guaranteed pure, and reared in native lands, 


| safely delivered by mail. Registered, draft, P. C. 


THOS. EDEY & SOW, 


Steam Joinery W ergt St. Neots, England. 
10-11 tfd 


Warranted Italian Queens, 


bred with care, from finest imported stock, only 
$1.00, a price list. 


19 . REED, No. Dorchester, N. H. 


FROM CHOICE IMPORTED QUEENS 
I will, after June 21, furnish untested queens from 


himy choice imported queen-mother, for $1.00 each. 


Nvek ‘us with queen, $3 00), 


gtfdab J. L. HYDE, POMFRET LANDING, CONN. 


sister BOXES 


(TERRY'S). 


These“are made of 
basswood, lined with 
galvanized iron. The 
ralvanived iron gives 
strength. and the 
basswood streneth 
and lightness. These 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 

: top of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents 
from the sun and rain: and from their shape a 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baske ts. 

Price 25 ¢ each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 
including nails and palvaiiiad d iron, $1.75 for 10; 
100, $16.50; 1000, $150. A. FE. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















isagain making a specialty of rear- 

J.P. Moore} snte WasRaNTED TDAL1aM QUEENS 
from his choice business strains, which never fail to 
bring joy to his customers. The following is a sam- 
ple extract: 

Inever had as handsome bees and good box-honey workers 
as lhave from you J. V. CALDWiLLL. 

Cambridge, 1ll., Feb. 10, 1885. 


Prices: Single (warranted) queen, $1.00; 6 for 5.00, 
13d = Address J. P. MOORE, MORGAN, PENDLETON C0., KY. 


75 Strong Colonies of 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


100 THREE-FRAME NUCLEI, full of bees and brood, 
with tested queen, $3.00; with untested queen, $2.50. 
“The bees rec’d from you are the best workers I 
have ever had. L. M. Mock, Columbus, 0.” 
J.A. BUCHANAN, 
13d HOLLIDAY § COVE, HANCOCE C0., W. VA. 


THE KIND OF BEES YOU NEED, 


bal you want bees for business, get those that will 
work on red clover. Nota colony of this strain 

lost in wintering sinee they originated. Circular 
free F. BOOMHOWEE, 

littdb Gal upville, Schoharie €o., N.Y. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


HYSRIDS AND BLACKS, strong colonies, on 
9 wired L. frames, delivered on Miss. River boat 
aut $4.00 per colony. H. B. SHAW, 

11-12-13d Gum Ridge, Jeff Co., Miss, 
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DADANT’S 


FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
“ago, Ill.; C.F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, “Wich; : Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Dil.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [l.: E. 
S$. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Lli.; H. Drum, Adelphi,O.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Ky., King, Aspinwall & Co., 16 Thom- 
as St., New York City, C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
O.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for rr ey free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 
FOR SAL One of the Best Located Api- 
* aries in the State of Iowa. 
58 Colonies of ITALIAN BEES in Splendid Condi- 
tion: just ready to commence swarming (June 6). 
SPLENDID BEE-PASTURAGE. Dandelions, White 
Olover, Red Clover, Basswood, and Goldenrod. Hand- 
some new frame house, 20 Acres of Land, 6 good 
milch cows, flag station, P. O. and store, 20 rods 
from the house. Immediate possession given if de- 
sired. Priee $2500, which includes 100 NEW HIVES 
all ready for bees, and 6000 SECTIONS with founda- 
tion, ready for surplus honey. Will trade for a 
small well-located apiary in ore, Kast. 
SAYRE. 
Sargent. Flopd Co., Iowa. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS AND KNIVES. 


BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


dbtfd 


12-13tfd 








Doctor smoker (wide shield. .....3% ine ee eee . .. 82 00 | 
Conqueror smoker (wide shie ld) 3 p, Dy eT 
Large smoker (wide shield).......24% “ 10 
Extra smoker (wide shield)... ‘ 1 2h 
Plain smokef. ... 6... «ses cxkics. 4 7" edt 1% 
Litthe Wonder smoker............ 1h Bake ch webeine cds 6h | 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey- Knife, 2-inch ...... 115 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. Addre ss 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, ABRONIA, MICH. 


OLD TYPK FOR SALE. 


| 








| ceipt of address. 


JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Such a brisk demand has sprung up for this, and 
our customers seein to be so inuch pleased with the 
voods, we have succeeded in getting another still 
larger lot, of one of the largest manufacturers of 
wire cloth inthe world. Please bear in mind that 
the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 
very low price of 1% cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
entire piece just as it is put up. We have now 
in stock the following pieces. As fast as it is sold, 
each piece is crossed out, and the next issue will 
show what remuins. 
SOME OF THE USES TO WHICTL THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP 

PLLED 

This wire cloth is first quality in every respect, and is 
just the thing for covering doors and windows, to keep 
out fli s; for covering bee-hives and ¢ — for shipping 
{bees; me iking rsieves for sifting seeds, et 
| Number of Square Feet contrined in each Roll 
_Respectively. 





| 





| No. of Rolls. 


10) 3 3 rolls of 75, 2, 708. f. 

12| 2'2 rolls, 100s. f. each. 

20| 33 rolls of 166s. f. each 

22; 4:3 rolls of 181, Lof 169s. f. 

4! 64 rolls of 200. 1 of 180, and 1 of 120s. f. 

26/72 ee rolls of 217, 39 of 216, 1 of 108, 2 of 195, 1 of 156, 2 of 151,2 of 

215. 1 of 210, and Lof 151 s. f. 

28 17| 15 rolls of 233, and 2 of 4. a. f. 

341 7/6 rolls of 281, ‘and 1 of 255 8.f. 

= 3'1 roll of 237, 1 of 93, and 1 of 106s. f 

37/28 rolls of 316,3 of 285, 2 of 317, 1 each of 190, 632, 178, 196, 
and 215s. f. 

l'lroll of 1308. f. 

lilroll of 245s. f. 

44] 2.1 roll of 366, 1 of 348 s. f. 

46) Lit vollof 12s f. 

48)12'11 rolls of 400, 1 of 200s. f. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


D. A. Jones & Co., Publishers, Beeton, Ont., Can. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
Printed on nice toned paper, and 
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| ina nice shape for binding, making in one year a 


We have still on hand 76 lbs. of our old nonpareil | 


type for sale. 
of GLEANINGS previous to May 15, 1884. 
of Italic, if desired. 


For a sample of it, see any number 


Also 17 Ibs. | 


As itis all packed, we can not | 


divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 Ibs. and | 


over of * logotypes;” that is, the words the, and, 


that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus | 


facilitating composition. We offer the lot at 15 cts. 
per Ib. A. I. ROOR, Medina, Ohio. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


As I have greatly increased my facilities for man- 


ufacturing 
Apiary Supplics, 


It will be to your advantage to send for price list 
before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for bees- 


wax, e ° . 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


2tfdb 
NTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c. Safe delivery. 


J, H. JOHNSON, Middaghs, North'ton Co., Pa. 





| 


| of bees in cach, no queen, for $2.25 each, 


volume of 832 pages. 9tfib 


BEES and QUEENS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


After June 15 I will sell 2-frame nuclei, with.2 Ibs. 
Tested 
queens, $1.50 each; warranted queens, $1.00 each; 

untested queens, 75 ¢. each, either Syrian or Italian. 


i. R. GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


Y THE BELLINZONA FRALIANS, 
T and see for yourself that they are THE 
BEST. Warranted queens in May, $1.25; June, 
$1.10; July and after, $1.00; six for $500. Bees at 
reduced rates. Send for deser iptive circular. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
9tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, AC, KC. 


Apply to CHAS _F.M MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for * Practical Hints to 


| Bee-Ke epers.’ Itfdb 


$1.00 Discount. 


1 will offer, forsthe next 30 days, Novice honey- 


| extractors for Langstroth frames, $6.00; for Amer- 


ican frames, 6.00; usual price $7.00. Also Italian 
Bees and Queens for sale. Send all orders to 


12-13d GEO, W. BAKER, MILTON, WAYNE C0., IND, 
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HONEY CokUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is no change in the | 


honey market. The prices are nominally unchang- | 
ed, 14@15. but we have no transactions to report; in 
fact, we do not look for any demand until after the 
strawberry season, when there usually springs upa 
demand. A. C. KENDEL, 
June 20, 1885. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Boston.—Honey.—2-lb. sections, best white, 14; 
1-lb. sections, best white, 15; extracted, 7@%c. Trade, 
of course, is very slow on honey, but we can't expect | 
any thing better this season of the year. 

Beeswar, none on hand. Sale very slow. 

June 22, 1885. BLAKE & RIPLEY. 

57 Chatham St., Boston. Mass 











CHICAGO.—Honey.—Very little doing in the honey 
line at present. Market may be said to be very | 
dull; prices unchanged from last quotations. 

Beeswax, 2O2e; quiet. 

June 20, 1885. R. A. BURNETT, 

161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York.—Honey.—There is no change in prices | 
of honey from last issue. Beeswax, lower. Prime 
yellow sells at 26@29¢., 1s to quality and quantity. 
June 13, 1885. McCacL & HILDRETH BROs., 
34 Hudson Street, corner Duane St., New York. 


CLINCINNATL.—Honey.—There is no change what- 
ever in the market for honey, which is without life 
for some time. We havea wood elass of regular 
customers who use considerable honey, while out- 
siders ean hardly be induced to purchase. We 
quote extracted honey at 4',@8e, and comb honey at 
wae on arrival. Beeswaxr.—Demand is good for 
beeswax, which brings 23@28¢ on arrival for good 
yellow. CHas. F. MUTH, 

S. FE. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 

June 20, 1885. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Str. Louts.—Honey,—Our market continues very 
dull. Extracted Southern, in bbls., held at 5e; half- 
bbhis., 6e. Comb honey, no demand: nominal, 8 to 
2c. Beeswar.—There is very little demand. Stock 
increasing; last sales a 23e, likely to go lower. 

V a ANDERSON & Co., 

June 22, 1885. 101 N . Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MILWAUKEE.— Honey.—This market is without 
any interesting features to note regarding honey. 
There is very little comb, and the demand is almost 
nothing from first hands, and values nominal. Ex- 


tracted in good supply, considering the limited de- | 


mand for it. Quotations nominal; viz., I-lb. sec- 
tions, white, 12@12'4c. Extracted, in pails and kegs, 
7@8e. Breswar.—Slow, and vate ta! light. 2M28e. 
June 22, 1885. BISHOP. 
142 West W ater St., ile aukee, Wis. 


New YorkK. — Honey. _ Nothing doing in comb | 


LET ME HELP YOU, 


I will sell, to all wishing to buy during July, Aug- 
ust, and September, pure Italians. One hive for 
| $6.00; five or more for $5.50 each. 

Hybr ids, one for $5.00; five or more for $4.50 each. 

Blacks, one for $4.50; five and more, $4.00 each. 

All 10-frame, 2-story, wey. eo hives. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. - ALBRECHT, 
‘Mt 15d Dundas, ( alume' t Co., Wis. 


§ AF ' Introduction. After July Ist, for 


from imported mother, $1.10, or safe 
arrival only guaranteed, shipped in 
the Safe Introducing cage for $1.00. Send for our 
new catalogue. You will lear 2 “me thing new. See 
| ad. in May GLEANINGS - DYKE & CO., 


13-16db peg “Meigs Co., Ohio. 
Untested, enc h . $1 00, or six for Picldthte a ae ) 
Tested, May rr FPP a. Deis 11 00 
Two-frame nuclei, with tested queen. ee 8, 
“untested ‘ Minedieeae 


My queens are from imported or home-bred Ital- 
ian mothers; the same strain has averaged for 
the last four years from 30 to 236 lbs. of honey per 
colony. Try them. They will please you. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Comb Foundation, brood, 49¢; 
light, 50e. Address 


13-1dd J. J. HURLBERT, Lyndon, Ill, 


150 CHOICE CELERY PLANTS 


by mail postpaid, for $1.00; 350 for $2.00; 1000, by ex- 
press, $2.50. Reduction on large lots. Please ad- 
dress A. T. COOK, CLINTON HOLLOW, DUTCHESS C0., N. Y. 


A. 1. ROOT SAYS: 


“T have examined your Automatic Honey-Ex- 
natn and am well pleased with it. It is well made, 
und the reversing device does you much credit.” 

For full particulars, address 13d 


G. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, N. Y. 
I WILL SELL 


From June 15, until Sept. 15, good Italian bees at 
$1.25 per pound. Nucleus colonies, 3 frames, L. size, 
at $3.25 each. Dollar queens to accompany the 
above, $1.00 extra. All my queens are reared from 
imported stock. Safe aarival and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. J.M. Y Cc, 
Rock Bluffs, Cass Co., Neb. 


honey. Quite alot of old stock in market yet, but we | 


believe it will be disposed of before new comb hon- 
ey comesin. We make no change in prices since 
our last. New Southern extracted honey is coming 
in freely, and selling at from 55@60c. per gal. in lots. 
Beeswax plenty, demand limited, and prices rang- 
ing from 25@27%e. for prime quality. 
June 22, 1885. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 
Reade.& Hudson Sts. New York. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





J. W. Clark. Clarksburg, Mo., sends us an 8-page list of sup 
plies generally. 

J. P. Connell, Hillsboro, Texas, sends us a 4-page list of bees 
and queens. 


E. W. Geer, St. Mary's. Mo.. sends ont a 4-page list of bees, | 


hives, and supplies generally. 

Wm. Little, Marissa. Ill., sends us a 6-page price list of bees 
and queens, very nicely printed. 

George M. Gray. Medina. O., has just handed us his new spec- 
imen-book of plain and colored labels for hone y-cans, and oth- 
er purposes. In this book, which contains about 40 pages. 
friend George has given us the best production of his yp 
and brain, both of which are above mediocrity in this line of 
work. It will pay you to send and get a copy, which will be 
mailed free, to all contemplating business. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


I have just Received a Queen from Car- 
niola, and will raise a few Queens of this 
| Stock in my Italian Apiary at once. The 

Carniolans are Handsome, and Undoubt- 
| edly the Gentlest Bees known. I will have 
about One Hundred Queens ready to Mail 
| about July 20. Safe arrival Guaranteed, at 
— Dollar Each. 13tfdb 
JAMES H. MORRISON, 
OXFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 


BEES AND QUEENS ON HAND. 


Up with orders to date. 1 pound bees. one comb 
brood, and “$$” queen, all for $2.50. Fdn., 45e. to 
55c. June 25, '85. OLIVER FOSTEB, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Ia. 


‘WANTED A competent and reliable man wants 
* a position in an apiary; is alsoa first- 
class carpenter. Best of ee ag oy bd and re- 
quired. Address ©. ELLISO 

: SMITHPORT, McKEAN % °0., PA. 








